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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Germany and Italy 


T is not to be supposed that the Rulers of Germany and 

Italy designedly chose the Feast of the Exaltation of the 

Cross as the day whereon to stage the spectacular return 
visit of the former to the latter, which was meant to manifest 
the confirmation of their alliance. Nor, alas! need we think 
that, had they adverted to the religious solemnity, they would 
have troubled to alter their plans, and to defer the flaunting 
of the pagan Swastika through the streets of Catholic Rome 
to a less unsuitable occasion. Official Germany has informally 
but definitely broken with historic Christianity. By his denial 
to the Church of certain of her essential rights, by his inter- 
ference with Catholic education, by his attempts to discredit 
the Catholic clergy and religion through infamous yet un- 
proven charges, by his making the State instead of God the 
arbiter of morality, Herr Hitler has openly joined the ranks 
of the persecutors of the Faith. He now serves under the 
banner of Antichrist, for even the Almighty whom he con- 
stantly invokes is no better than a tribal deity, as crude in 
conception and as degraded in attributes as was ever 
imagined by the most undeveloped Hebrews. As for I] Duce 
—he no doubt believes in the Catholic religion but only, it 
would seem, because it is the common Faith of his people; 
he has more than once ascribed its survival to its early con- 
nexion with the might of Imperial Rome; he has tried in the 
past to interpret the terms of the Concordat of 1929 to the 
detriment of the Church ;’ he does not scruple at times, as in 
the official honours paid to the anti-Christian poet, d’An- 
nunzio alive and dead, to affront the Catholic sentiment of the 
nation. 

1 As early as May 30, 1929, His Holiness was obliged, and not without 
effect, to enumerate, in a long and detailed letter to Cardinal Gasparri, many 
instances of misinterpretation of Treaty and Concordat due to the civil au- 
thority. See The Tablet, June 22, 1929, for the text, which might well be in- 


corporated in the next edition of that valuable C.T.S. pamphlet—‘‘How the 
‘Roman Question’ was settled.’’ 
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Suicidal Statesmanship 

E have, of course, to allow for the political difficulties 

of a great man who has done much for his country 
and for the Church. ‘‘Politics make strange bed-fellows.”’ 
In the old days various Christian monarchs formed alliances 
with the anti-Christian Turk so as better to further their politi- 
cal designs, and in our time France, once the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church, is in close association with that determined 
enemy of God and of civilization—Soviet Russia. Less, we 
think, blameworthy is Signor Mussolini who, at variance 
with the Western Powers over Abyssinia, could not overlook 
the support to be found in co-operation with Germany and 
Japan, both, like himself, hostile to the League. But the 
other day he showed too little consideration for the Head of 
the Catholic Church—whose residence in the See of Rome 
gives that capital its chief title to renown—in parading so 
emphatically his friendship with one of her active enemies 
in the very heart of the Catholic world. The Holy Father, 
as is generally known, voiced not only his own feelings but 
those too of his Catholic children in Italy, as elsewhere, when 
he publicly deplored the insult to the Cross of Christ involved 
in the ‘‘elevation’’ of the Swastika, and when he closed the 
Vatican City to those wearing that anti-Christian emblem. 
Millions of pounds, wrung from an already over-taxed people, 
were lavished in providing a welcome which was conspicuous 
rather for light than for warmth, and of which the chief re- 
sult has been to strengthen the forces of irreligion in the coun- 
cils of Europe. If Signor Mussolini really believes that the 
Catholic Faith—the recognition of God’s supreme power and 
of His right through the Kingship of His Son to rule man- 
kind—is the very substance and fibre of civilization, his un- 
necessary encouragement of the German dictator must defeat 
his own aims. Unhappily, there is no one but the Pope to 
tell him so, and he allows his Press to sneer at the Pope. 


World Enemy No. 1 


ET, poisonous though it is, the spread of Nazi racialism 
Vis not the worst menace to the peace of Europe. The 
lately-concluded Anglo-Italian Agreement was followed by 
conversations between Italy and France which began well 
but were checked suddenly when Signor Mussolini, at Genoa 
on May 14th, expressed himself as doubtful of a successful 
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result because ‘‘on a most vital matter, such as the war in 
Spain, we are on opposite sides of the barricades.’’ This 
allusion to the unending and increasing stream of war- 
materials reaching Red Spain from France and through 
France from Russia, and to the international forces which 
have always formed the backbone of the Reds’ resistance, 
indicates that the fundamental source of European unrest is 
atheistic Communism, active and organized in Russia, 
fostered by the French Front Populaire, and tolerated by this 
country out of friendship with France. The secular States 
have never consistently seen in Communism the entire nega- 
tion of the principles on which their own civilization is based : 
they have never really ‘‘reacted’’ to the blasphemous rejec- 
tion of God, the source of justice and morality, which the 
Soviets have brazenly preached and practised for so long. 
They have imagined that they could with impunity admit 
Soviet Russia into their fellowship and thus cure the rotten 
apple by association with the sound. The words’ of M. Motta 
of Switzerland, one of the three nations which protested 
against Russia’s admission into the League of Nations in 
September, 1934, have been fulfilled to the letter. The Soviets 
have corrupted the League and made Geneva a centre of anti- 
religious propaganda. Italy, which voted for the admission 
of the Soviets, soon found out its mistake and began to regard 
the League with growing disfavour. The infidel Government 
of France, on the other hand, which was mainly instrumental 
in bringing Russia into the League, bound itself still more 
closely to the Soviets by concluding a separate alliance with 
them in 1935. Thus godless Communism was given a formal 
footing outside the country of its origin. 


Civilization or Communism 

ND so it happens that, of the four great European 

Powers, only Italy and Germany have taken the menace 
of atheist Communism seriously, realizing that if it gets fur- 
ther foothold in Europe it will make an end of law and order 
and of civilized life. It is undoubtedly a pity that those two 
States are Totalitarian, and themselves interfere unduly with 
the natural liberties of their subjects, but in opposing Com- 
munism they are fighting the battle of the democracies as well. 
Accordingly, when it became clear that the Spanish Repub- 


' Reported in full in The Tablet, September 29, 1934. 
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lican Government was under the tutelage of Moscow and was 
endeavouring to destroy both civil and religious freedom— 
the evidence for this goes back to the beginning of the Re- 
public—what more natural than that Germany and Italy 
should combine to support the rising of the Spanish Right 
against this grave peril? When English newspapers, with 
characteristic ineptitude, argue that Signor Mussolini should 
practise what he preaches and not blame France for doing 
what he is doing himself, they altogether ignore the real 
issue. France is actively promoting, in secret defiance of the 
Non-Intervention arrangement, the cause of Communism in 
Spain, and Mussolini, whatever his further political motives, 
is, in this case, the shield of Christendom. The Nationalists 
are fighting for Spain, the Spanish Reds for Russia. Even 
in the dubious atmosphere of the League of Nations, only the 
Soviet representative supported the appeal of the Spanish 
Government the other day for the abolition of non-interven- 
tion and a free supply of arms. Both France and this country 
are making a very tragic mistake if they are opposing the 
Nationalists because of their own political interests or for the 
sake of democracy. In spite of her irreligious Government, 
the growing Sovietization of her industrialists, and her unholy 
alliance with atheist Russia, there should be enough Chris- 
tianity left in France to save her from further folly, and to 
induce her to prefer Italy’s friendship to Russia’s, whilst the 
National Ministry of this country can count on the backing 
of public opinion here, if only it will openly state all that it 
knows about the Spanish struggle, instead of merely drop- 
ping occasional hints of Soviet intervention. 


The Soviet Campaign and Labour 


N a dispatch from its Riga correspondent The Times 

published on May 3rd an account of the Russian origin 
and genesis of the Spanish trouble which, had it been printed 
two years ago—as it well might have been, for it has long 
been familiar to the Catholic public—would have done much 
to keep public opinion, here and in America, from being mis- 
led by the flood of false subsidized Red propaganda which got 
the start of the truth in the Press of both countries. Herein 


the identity of the Soviet Government with the Comintern - 


or ‘‘General Staff of World Revolution”’ is declared, and the 
change, not of spirit but of tactics, brought about by Russia’s 
entry into the League and alliance with France, is proved 
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from authentic instructions. Russia entered the League to 
destroy it and, thanks to the gullibility of the League of 
Nations Union, has done much in this country to pervert the 
honest desire for peace, which the people generally entertain, 
into preparation for class-warfare. Yet so cunningly has the 
menace of Fascism been dinned into the minds of the workers 
by their better-educated but more prejudiced leaders, that 
they are still sending their scanty earnings to support that 
political system in Spain which they are constantly warned 
against joining at home. The National Council of Labour 
in May definitely turned down the ‘‘Popular Front against 
War and Fascism’’—the familiar communist camouflage for 
the class war—and representatives of the Trade Unions Con- 
gress helped at Oslo, on May trgth, to refuse Russia admis- 
sion to the International Federation of Trade Unions, in spite 
of the pleading of the French, Spanish and Mexican dele- 
gates. Yet the Labour parliamentarians and officials keep 
on denouncing the Government for blocking the supply of 
munitions to ‘“‘democratic Spain’?! Such a display of blind 
party prejudice and political futility will do much, we trust, 
to keep such politicians out of office until they get some 
glimpse of the truth about foreign affairs. 


Why the League has failed 
YEAR ago Belgium, whilst remaining a member of the 
League of Nations, was freed at her own request from 

the onerous obligations of Article 16—of uniting with the 

other members against any violator of the Covenant. The 
other day Switzerland asked and obtained the same exemp- 
tion, and Chili, which has rendered distinguished service to 
international law, has sent in her resignation of membership. 
Thus the organization is gradually crumbling away from in- 
herent defects. We can see better now after twenty years’ 
experience what these were. First of all, it lacked a spiritual 
ideal. It was a purely human attempt to eliminate a common 
scourge of mankind, war, for merely human motives— 
material prosperity, the gains of commerce, freedom from in- 
security and unproductive expenditure, and so forth. The ap- 
peal to these general goods could not prevail over the urge 
of national ambition for power, the sense of frustration, the 
desire for revenge, the immediate satisfaction of popular needs 
and desires. We may safely say that none of the Great 
Powers entered it with a sincere unreserved acceptance of its 
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obligations. It lasted so long as it suited the interests of the 
victorious Powers to maintain it: it crumpled up hopelessly 
when, one after another, the Great Powers found that it ham- 
pered their liberty of action. They had never really envisaged 
or desired the peace which comes from a sense of human 
solidarity and the spirit of friendly co-operation. They had 
sought only material ends by merely natural means. Having 
forgotten their common creaturehood, they could not avail 
themselves of the unifying sentiment of natural kinship as a 
reason for reconciling their individual interests. And now 
several of them have adopted political systems which formally 
set State interests above the common good of mankind, and 
have thus disqualified themseives from ever being real part- 
ners in a world-harmony. They would confine the reign of 
law within national frontiers and deliver the world outside to 
the law of the jungle. But, as we see in Italy, religion can 
achieve a tolerable modus vivendi with a State mainly Totali- 
tarian, and even under the frankly pagan Nazi regime Chris- 
tianity can still manage to live, whereas there is no place for 
divine worship and service in a political organization like that 
of the Soviets. It is ultimately Russia that has prevented 
the League from coming to life. 


The Scandal of the “Catholic Left” 


CCORDINGLY, we can have no truce with Russian 
Aico, and that is why those few French Catholic in- 
tellectuals who are endeavouring to remain neutral in the 
Spanish struggle and even to suggest a peace of compromise 
between Franco and the Reds, seem to us to escape the charge 
of unCatholicity only through their being so incredibly ignor- 
ant and misinformed. We need not insist upon the scandal 
caused by this wholly mistaken attitude, in that it is assumed 
in the face of the verdict of the whole Spanish hierarchy,’ 
endorsed by practically all the Episcopates of the world, and 
in defiance of manifest facts established by innumerable trust- 
worthy witnesses. The leader of the Catholic ‘‘Lefts,’’ M. J. 
Maritain, has shown himself so obstinately biased and so im- 
pervious to correction and remonstrance that he seems to be 
out of reach of reasoned argument. However, he has been 

1 As illustrating how shallow is the Catholicity of these anti-Francoists, a 
recent violent and ill-balanced book by the novelist G. Bernanos—‘‘Les Grandes 
Cimetiéres sous la Lune’’—may be mentioned, for much of it is taken up with 


a scandalous attack upon the Spanish Episcopate (see Etudes, May 2oth, 
pp. 516—521). 
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sternly taken to task by one best fitted to do so, a Dominican 
Professor of Moral at the University of Salamanca, in a tren- 
chant disquisition, which the enterprise of The Catholic Times 
(issues of May 13th—27th) has made available for English 
readers. The Professor, who is an eminent Spanish jurist, 
takes the French philosopher on his own terrain—the teaching 
of St. Thomas—and shows convincingly that he is equally at 
fault in his interpretation of doctrine and of fact. It is a merci- 
less but necessary exposure of an ill-judged campaign against 
truth and justice, and we trust it will be widely read by all 
those whom M. Maritain’s widespread reputation as a meta- 
physician has induced to take him as a guide in politics. 


A “Catholic Left” in Germany 
HERE are even stranger departures from Catholic 
verity occasioned by the troubles of the times. The 

Osservatore Romano (quoted by The Catholic Herald, May 

20th) pillories the declaration of a priest-editor of a Catholic 

Action journal in Vienna—that the Swastika was providen- 

tially designed to unite the German people, since the Cross 

had failed! And several clerical books written to justify the 
race-theories of Nazi-ism have had of late years to be put on 
the Index. There is no more subtle solvent of the Faith than 

a perverted nationalism, a return of mind and heart to the 

autocracy of ‘‘Czesar’’ from which Christianity set the world 

free. We fully recognize the strength of the temptation to 
buy immunity from ruthless persecution by a pinch of verbal 
incense offered to the persecutor, a temptation which presses 
hard to-day upon all honest Christians in the Reich, who see 
their way to material welfare barred by their religious pro- 
fession, and themselves regarded as disloyal to their country. 
Yet they serve their country best by bearing unswerving 
testimony to the truth, and denouncing, as Cardinal Faul- 
haber and Pastor Niemdller have denounced, the multiplied 
encroachments of Czesar on the domain of conscience. Catho- 
lics have clear and authoritative guidance in the reasoned 
refutation of Nazi racialism set forth in ‘‘Mit Brennender 

Sorge,’’ published at Christmas, 1937, the masterly Encycli- 

cal in which the Pope condemns the false history and philo- 

sophy, the contempt for tradition, the denial of liberty, the 
ignorance of the supernatural, on which the ‘Religion of 

Blood”’ is based, and by way of contrast expounds the glorious 

unshakable truth of Christianity which has raised man from 
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the brute and made him little less than the angels. To show 
still more clearly the anti-Christian character of this false 
racial gospel, the Sacred Congregation of Studies, on April 
13th, issued a letter in the name of the Pope to all Catholic 
Universities and Seminaries which enumerates in a series of 
eight specimen propositions the chief errors which are ex- 
pressed or implied in Racialism, in order that their falsity may 
be analysed and exposed by Catholic savants. They are all 
radically opposed to what our Lord has taught regarding the 
dignity of the human soul and the equality of all men as 
children of God, and they issue also in anti-human practices, 
as the persecution of the Jews as a race has so shockingly 
shown. 


Nazi-ism utterly distinct from Fascism 

E read in the Civilta Cattolica (May 12th) that in the 

preface to an Italian edition of ‘‘Mein Kampf”’ issued 
four years ago, Herr Hitler asserted that ‘‘Fascism and 
National-Socialism, intimately connected by their fundamen- 
tal attitude towards the conception of the world, have the 
mission of breaking a new way to a fertile international col- 
laboration,’’ and that the Popolo d’ltalia, at the time, replied 
by repudiating ‘‘the pretended ideological similarity between 
the theory of Nazi-ism and the spirit which gave birth to the 
Italian revolution.’”” How much more emphatic would be 
(or should be) that repudiation now when four years of 
“‘racialism’’ in practice have astounded and outraged the con- 
science of the world. The Italians are keen-witted and clear- 
headed: they would meet the ‘‘science’’ and “‘history,’’ the 
“‘ethnology’’ and ‘‘philosophy”’ of Hitler’s and Rosenberg’s 
books with laughter and derision, for they have a vivid sense 
of the continuity of national tradition and they know that the 
world cannot start afresh by repudiating its past. The Os- 
servatore Romano, during Herr Hitler’s visit, rather wickedly 
printed extracts from the Nazi ‘‘Gospels’’ describing the 
Italians and other Mediterranean peoples as inferior and de- 
generate types : indeed the Austrians, now welcomed as long- 
lost brothers, are characterized in ‘‘Mein Kampf”’ as having 
‘fall the marks of degeneration.’’ Nazi-ism, although calcu- 
lated to give the pure Aryan a good conceit of himself, if he 
is stupid enough to believe in so baseless a theory, has the 
disadvantage of antagonizing the vast majority of the human 
race, and perpetuating all over the world the dissensions which 
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spring from national pride. Now, although Mussolini has 
laboured to create an imperial spirit amongst his Fascists, he 
has never gone to the ridiculous lengths of the German Nazis : 
he recognizes Christianity as the great civilizing agency in 
the world: he respects the essential rights of religion: his 
system is essentially different from the sub-paganism that has 
invaded Germany. No one accustomed to think would, as do 
so many of our politicians and journalists, to the confusion 
of contemporary thought, mix together policies so distinct. 
We trust that Signor Mussolini, in spite of the ‘‘Axis,’’ will 
preserve his people from the heresy of racialism which the 
Pope, as long ago as February, 1934, described as ‘‘neither 
Christian nor human.”’ 





The Question of Czechoslovakia 


HE papers have told us that, during the closing weeks 

of May, Europe was in the throes of a crisis. As so 
often is the case, the crisis was, if not created, at any rate 
magnified beyond due measure, by the papers. They must 
fill their pages, above all, they must sell, and wars and 
rumours of war furnish matter of the highest marketable 
value. However, there was doubtless some excitement in 
European chancelleries and the cause of it was the threatened 
disruption of Czechoslovakia, a composite State which re- 
volted against the old Austrian empire just at the end of the 
War, but retained its former mixture of nationalities, 
the Slavs predominating. However, the Austro-German 
minority—the old Bohemia and Moravia—was a large and 
prosperous one, and when Germany proper revived under 
Hitler, these Sudeten Germans also began to resent the domi- 
nance of the Czechs. The seizure of Austria inevitably 
brought their discontent to a head: if they could not secure 
autonomy, they would prefer naturally to be ruled by Ger- 
mans than by Slavs. However, Germany, which could pro- 
ceed against helpless Austria with a high hand, had to respect 
the fact that the Czechs are allied with France and Russia, 
and that England might possibly be involved on the French 
side if war broke out. So, in spite of ‘‘frontier incidents’’ 
which are de rigueur in the technique of national quarrels, and 
in spite of the preliminary barrage of Press recriminations, 
the Sudeten Germans have been advised to go quietly for the 
present and be satisfied with the terms the Czech Government 
offers them. Apart from Nazi agitation, there is no reason 
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why that State should ever come unstuck, but who can doubt 
that, if and when the Reich becomes strong enough to risk 
a major war, those Bohemians will be absorbed as the Aus- 
trians were? It is worth noting that Herr Hitler, so insistent 
on the right of Germany to rule over all the German race, 
declared in Rome on May 7th that it was ‘‘his irrevocable 
will’’ that the natural frontier of the Alps ‘‘shall be regarded 
for ever as unchangeable.’’ Thus callously has he abandoned 
to their fate for political reasons the quarter-million German 
Tyrolese who have suffered so much for their attachment to 
their language and traditions since 1918. 


The Crime of Jew-baiting 


HE seizure of Austria was naturally signalized by a 
"iT jee outbreak of that brutal anti-Semitism which is 
one of the worst symptoms of Nazi inhumanity, and will, 
please God, be ultimately one of the main causes of its dis- 
ruption. Such sub-pagan rottenness in the very heart of a 
political system must in the end result in decay and death. 
Whatever some Jews, few or many, have done to injure Chris- 
tian civilization, the condemnation of the whole race is essen- 
tially unjust. And, of course, like all cruelty and injustice 
and hatred, it is a flat denial of fundamental Gospel teaching 
which inculcates a universal law of love. The usual accusa- 
tion that ‘‘the Jews always begin it,’’ i.e., that the Jewish 
citizens of a ‘‘Gentile’’ State are so race-conscious and united 
that they habitually subordinate the interests of that State to 
those of their own people, and thus grievously weaken its 
structure, is much too vague, general and unsubstantial to 
carry conviction. It presupposes highly-developed organiza- 
tion of large numbers in each country and very efficient cen- 
tral direction, whereas the best evidence that the enemies of 
the Jews have been able to put forward of such incivism is 
that egregious forgery ‘‘The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,”’ 
which has been exposed time and again by competent his- 
torians,’ and of which the intrinsic fatuity is so manifest that 
it could only find acceptance in minds deeply infected by 
anti-Jewish prejudice. That Catholics who are themselves 
habitually the butt of innumerable slanderous accusations not 
less absurd than the ‘‘Protocols’’ should show themselves re- 


1 Latterly by the eminent Louvain theologian Pére Pierre Charles, S.J., in 
the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for January of this year, but also, as long 
ago as September, 1921, in THE MONTH. 
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luctant to admit that the latter are not only fictitious but puerile 
in the extreme, makes us less inclined to judge too hardly 
those slanderers of the brethren who attack ourselves. Dolus 
latet in generalibus. The tendency to attribute moral de- 
pravity to a whole race as such, which reaches its full and foul 
realization in Nazi practice, should be guarded against by the 
Christian. No one, for instance, should blame the German 
people as a whole for the heresies and crimes of their leaders 
and officials. And Catholics, if anything, should be favour- 
ably inclined towards the Jewish race and religion, for their 
own sublime Faith is but a development and fulfilment of 
that earlier revelation. 


Good Jews and Bad 


HE UNIVERSE (May 13th) comments editorially on 

what it calls a ‘‘most important memorial on The 
Church and the Jews, which has been issued by fourteen of 
the most notable Catholic European scholars’’ and published 
in an English Version by the Paulist Press, New York, at 10 
cents. We trust that it may speedily make its appearance on 
this side of the Atlantic. Although primarily an exhibition 
of the racialist heresy, anti-Semitism, in its methods at least, 
is closely related to anti-Catholicism, and both should be re- 
pudiated by all honest men. This need not prevent us from 
denouncing Jews who, whether as communists or atheists or 
merely materialists, are openly or covertly attacking the 
Church in various lands, although there is no real distinction 
between an anti-religious Jew and an anti-religious Gentile. 
Jews, for instance, seem to have been prominent in poisoning 
the Press in the United States against the Spanish 
Nationalists, and many are members of Continental free- 
masonry, essentially hostile to Catholicism. An even more 
serious but general accusation, to which Jewish misdeeds are 
apt to give substance, is that many Jews guide themselves by 
the old Rabbinical codes which regard the non-Jew as a 
stranger, and thus partly outside the natural obligations of 
justice and charity. We think it fairer to suppose, if evidence 
is absent, that the anti-Catholic Jew has given up altogether 
the restrictions of religious belief. In any case, the Christian 
who is bidden—and not as a counsel of perfection—to love his 
enemies has no possible excuse for being an anti-Semite. 
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The Catacombs or the Forum 


ARLY in May, the “‘Plater’’ Dining-Club, an organiza. 
Bi. interested in the discussion of social problems, ar- 
ranged an interesting debate with the above title which sug- 
gests in brief the question—‘‘Are Catholics in this country, 
in view of the prevalent secularist atmosphere in which they 
are compelled to live, well-advised, for the sake of their spiri- 
tual welfare, in withdrawing as far as possible from contact 
with the world, or is it their duty to remain in its midst and 
fulfil their providential function as the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth ?’’ Of course, to facilitate argument, the 
alternatives had to be stated as if they were exclusive. History 
records that, on the one hand, the Church eventually emerged 
from the catacombs and the Apostles never even went there; 
on the other, many of the early faithful did seek salvation in 
flight and peopled the Thebiad. But, of course, the alterna- 
tives are not really absolute. Salvation may be secured either 
in the world or away from it, whilst our Lord’s prayer for His 
disciples—‘‘I do not ask Thee to take them from the worid 
but to keep them from evil’’—seems to indicate that for the 
generality of Christians the providential state is ‘‘to be in the 
world but not of it,’’ influencing the world by personal con- 
tact but not ‘‘conforming to it.’’ How else, save by the salt 
of the Gospel, is the world to be kept from corruption? Why 
indeed has the world become so corrupt, if not because the 
salt in so many cases has lost its savour? A thoughtful paper ~ 
in the present issue suggests that only the working-man 
apostle, now happily in course of formation amongst the 
‘‘Young Christian Workers,’’ can save his class from the 
desperate experiment of Communism. There must be contact 
in this case. But the Catholic employer, too, has his function 
to perform, lest he should be false to Catholicism. Recently 
one of them, addressing a C.S.G. week-end School at Leeds, 
declared that it was impossible to apply to modern industry 
the laws of social justice as expounded in the Encyclicals. 
Here, then, is a conflict between interest and duty which calls 
. for detailed examination so that it may be resolved, and 
Catholic employers, for the sake of their name, should com- 
bine to discuss ways and means of purging the system in 
which they are involved from all forms of injustice. 
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SAINT ANDREW BOBOLA 


OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS: 159I—1657 


a canonization ceremony in St. Peter’s but I cannot 

think what it would be. A military display can be im- 
pressive enough but the slow, lumbering tanks and guns add 
a note of grimness and foreboding : the spirit sinks, is chilled, 
broods upon the fury and the foolishness of war. In St. 
Peter’s the spirit soars. The superbly twisted columns of the 
baldacchino over the central altar lead the eye upwards to the 
great cupola wherein Michelangelo has wedded grace with 
majesty. Thousands of lights are reflected from the golden 
frieze round apse and transepts, from which stand out in clear, 
black lettering the words of Christ to the first Peter, while 
the latest Peter enters the Basilica below. ‘‘Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock . . .’’ and the rock endures. ‘‘Feed My 
sheep ...’’ and the flock is there to acclaim its shepherd. A 
spectacle, I have called it, but there were many near me on 
Easter Sunday, Polish peasants among them, telling their 
beads in a kind of ecstasy and oblivious of the noise and move- 
ment around them: it was the supreme day in their lives 
when they stood in the magnificence of the greatest of all 
Christian churches and heard the highest honours of the 
Church given publicly to one of their own folk. 

It is not my purpose to describe the ceremonies of canoniza- 
tion and the Mass which followed, celebrated this time not 
by the Holy Father himself, but in his presence by Cardinal 
Pignatelli di Belmonte. That has been done sufficiently else- 
where. I would, however, like to refer to the triple demand 
that the saints in question be raised to the altars of the Church, 
which is made on behalf of the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. A Consistorial Advocate makes the 
demand and is answered in the name of the Pope by the Secre- 
tary dei Brevi. It is first put in a simple form. The reply is 
that such a canonization is the Holy Father’s desire but be- 
fore he accedes to the request, he begs the faithful to join with 
him in invoking the divine assistance through our Lady and 
the Heavenly Court. The Litanies are then recited. The 
petition is renewed and the word ‘“‘instantius’’ added to give 
it urgency. A second answer calls upon those present to im- 


Pisco there is some more thrilling spectacle than 
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plore the aid of the Holy Spirit in the recitation of the Veni 
Creator. The Advocate now joins the word ‘‘instantissime”’ 
to his request and is told that the hour has at last come. The 
Holy Father, speaking as the Head of the Church, ‘‘ad 
honorem Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis, ad exaltationem 
Fidei Catholicae et Christianae Religionis augmentum, auc- 
toritate Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Beatorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli ac Nostra,’’ declares those who are being 
canonized, to be saints whose memory is to be honoured by 
the Church entire. The Holy Father then intones the Te 
Deum of gratitude and, when that is concluded, himself sings 
the new prayer in their honour and imparts the Apostolic 
Benediction. A solemn moment, recognized by theologians 
as one of infallible utterance, when such new saints are pro- 
claimed to the Church as authentic examples of Christian 
heroism and virtue. 

I hope I shall not seem lacking in appreciation of the other 
two glorious saints canonized on Easter Sunday if I confine 
myself to St. Andrew in this paper. The Editor has rationed 
my space, for one thing, and again, the Jesuit Saint claims 
it all since he was a martyr in the most striking, and, one 
must add, in the most appalling sense of that word. The ver- 
dict of the Congregation of Rites contained the phrase that 
‘scarcely ever or perhaps never at all has a martyrdom of 
such brutality been brought before it’’ (tam crudele vix ac 
ne vix quidem in hac Sacra Congregatione propositum fuit 
simile martyrium). The history of his remains—their disap- 
pearance, their romantic recovery, their rescue from the 
Soviets and their translation to Rome—has already been re- 
lated in THE MonTH (February, 1924) by one of the rescuers, 
but there may be fuller details worthy of record later. The 
new Saint has come to occupy a special position in the Polish 
consciousness and he is now regarded as a patron of that 
country and, in a particular manner, as the apostle of its 
liberation. In the Papal homily read after the decree of 
canonization, a further quality is attributed to him. There 
he is spoken of as the advocate of the reunion of the Eastern 
Churches with Rome, a role which the martyr must gladly 
embrace, for it was those who professed the Orthodox Faith 
who betrayed him to his Cossack torturers. 

Andrew Bobola’ was born in the same sixteenth century as 


1 Bobola: the stress must be placed upon the penultimate and not upon 
the first syllable. But to print an accentual stress over the second ‘‘o”’ would 
be to suggest, in Polish, the pronunciation ‘‘ou.’* 
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the other saints canonized with him, but his career was widely 
different. It is strange that, in the case of one who has assumed 
so important a position in the Polish mind, we should have 
very little information concerning his life and work.’ The 
documents which might have given us this were destroyed in 
the many wars and invasions which impoverished and ruined 
Eastern Poland. Practically nothing is known about his in- 
fancy and youth: while for his career in the Society of Jesus 
there remain just the bare facts of his presence here or there. 
But this very absence of information sheds additional glory 
on the work of the Polish Jesuits in that troubled century. 
He was ‘‘one of many,”’ to use the phrase of his biographer.’ 
And that phrase is heavy with significance : one of many that 
laboured incessantly to rebuild what was being continuously 
destroyed, to sustain a Faith that was being ruthlessly exter- 
minated : one of many that led lives of hardship and sacrifice 
in a precarious apostolate: one of many whose work was 
crowned with martyrdom. To say nothing of other religious 
and priests, both secular and Uniate, forty-eight of his 
brethren were put to death before him and there were to follow 
him twenty more. Small wonder then that, even if the excep- 
tional ferocity of his martyrdom made it for a time conspicu- 
ous, he was one among others, not forgotten but not especially 
honoured. It is perhaps not surprising that less than half a 
century after his death, a vision was needed to discover his 
remains in the vault of the Jesuit church at Pinsk. 

He was born almost certainly in 1591 in what is called 
Lesser Poland. His family was a noble one and there was a 
Silesian castle associated with it during the thirteenth cen- 
tury when all Silesia was under Polish rule. To be sure, not 
all the eggs in the Bobola basket were good ones: there were 
some of the proverbial ‘‘curate’’ variety and others which 
were not even tolerable in parts. Four of this unruly family 
were tried on a charge of brigandage in 1239 and narrowly 
escaped the death penalty. Nearer to our Saint’s time two 
others were accused of similar crimes with a murder thrown 
in as well : and later one of the rascals was exiled for a further 

1 There is an authoritative and critical Life published at Cracow in 1936, 
by Father Jan Poplatek, S.J., entitled ‘‘Blogoslawiony Andrzej Bobola.’’ From 
this the account written for the canonization by Father Cesare Moreschini, S.J., 
has been largely adapted. There are previous Lives, two in French: one by 
the Bollandist, Pére de Buck, S.J., in 1853, the second, in 1854, by Pére 
Olivaint, S.J., who was put to death under the Paris Commune in 1871. In 
1853, the year of the beatification, a Life was issued in English at Dublin, but 
I do not know whether it is still to be found. It is hoped that a translation 


of Father Moreschini’s book will soon be available for the English public. 
® Moreschini, ‘‘Sant’ Andrea Bobola,’’ p. 5. Rome, 1938. 
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homicide. A biographer naively remarks that, though too 
much insistence must not be placed upon heredity, the very 
qualities which make for a successful bandit, will serve equally 
well to fashion a worthy soldier or apostle. At any rate, he 
argues, they do lift the family right out of the dull rut of 
mediocrity." There were soldiers among them, it is true: 
and it is probably to military prowess that their original en- 
noblement is to be attributed. One fell at Smolensk in 1611, 
another under the walls of Vienna in 1683. In the seventeenth 
century they had apparently ‘‘ranged’’ themselves completely 
and many of them occupied distinguished positions. Per- 
haps the most famous was Andrew, an uncle of the Jesuit 
martyr, who was Court Chamberlain, a great benefactor of 
the poor, and friend of the Society of Jesus. Another, also 
a near relative of the Saint, rebuilt the church of his parish 
and bequeathed a house and revenues for a school. It is 
recorded that the grandparents of St. Andrew frequently 
housed and entertained the Jesuit Fathers when on their 
travels; his uncle, the chamberlain, founded a house of the 
Society attached to the church of St. Barbara in Cracow, and 
helped to maintain a similar house in Warsaw, a college in 
Krosno, as well as the novitiate at Vilna where his nephew 
was to pass his early years in religious life. Another mem- 
ber of the family, a Canon Gaspar, cousin of Andrew, estab- 
lished a chapel at Cracow in honour of St. Ignatius; while 
a further cousin, Sebastian, entered the Society in 1607 and 
died in it in 1649. An old chronicler has left it on record that 
in an age when heresy and schism was active in every side 
of Poland, ‘‘the whole family of Bobola, without any excep- 
tion, was to be counted among those noble families which had 
never allowed any kind of heresy to cross their threshold.’’ * 

As I have said, we have no account of the early years of 
Andrew Bobola. Almost all is conjecture save the fact that 
he was brought up in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere and 
spent some five years in a Jesuit college, probably in the 
Academy of Vilna. On July 31, 1611, when he was nearly 
twenty, he was admitted to the noviceship of the more 
northern of the two Polish provinces which included Lithu- 
ania and was called by that name. His Novice-Master, Father 
Bartilio, as later his Rector during theology, Father Gruzew- 


1 Moreschini, op. cit., p. 35. 
2 Cichocius Gaspar, ‘‘Allocutionum Osiecensium,’’ p. 151. Cracow, 1615. 


Moreschini, op. cit., p. 41. 
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ski, had lived and studied in Rome and carried back with him 
something of that spirit of ‘‘romanita,’’ so necessary in a 
country wedged, as Poland was, between Lutheran Germans 
and Swedes to the west and north, Russians and Turks to 
south and east, not to speak of the Transylvanian Calvinists 
in Hungary. His first vows were taken on August roth, a 
significant date, for it was the feast of St. Laurence. Three 
years of philosophy followed at Vilna, during which he re- 
ceived tonsure and minor orders. After two years of teaching 
experience as a scholastic, the first at Braunsberg, the second 
at Pultusk, he returned to Vilna for theology. There is a 
pious legend that he was a brilliant theologian and afterwards 
professed theology for a period. It may be pious but it is 
definitely a legend: for he did not succeed in gaining what 
modern educational jargon would call a sufficient number of 
“‘credits’’ in his final examination. Yet through the meagre 
records we possess, his chararier is beginning to show itself. 
He is ardent, impulsive, burningly sincere: his one desire to 
be allowed to work in an active capacity: his studies have 
been an excellent preparation but h¢ ~~ould put them to practi- 
cal use rather than linger among them for research and specu- 
lation. He is young, anxious to begin, rich in initiative. 
These very qualities cast their slight shadows. Ardour will 
run to impatience, to all too sudden impulses: his apostolic 
ideas fascinate him till he clings to them to the point of 
obstinacy : his very sincerity is rash and too direct. ‘‘A very 
ordinary catechist,’’ it was reported of him, “‘but an out- 
standing preacher’’: a remark that tells of zeal but perhaps 
too little patience with details or with dull listeners. When, 
after his tertianship at Nieswiez from 1622 to 1623, he had to 
remain there to take charge of the church, afflictus fuit, that 
is, he found it very hard: his whole mind was intent upon 
an active apostolate to which he felt himself summoned. 
Before this event he had been ordained on March 12, 1622. 
This was one of the golden days in the history of the Society, 
for it was then that both Ignatius and Francis Xavier were 
canonized, together with Teresa of Jesus, Philip Neri and 
Isidore (what a galaxy of outstanding saints !). For those who 
enjoy coincidences it is worth while remarking that at this 
moment his body is lying in the church of the Gest where are 
preserved also the body of the founder of the Order and an 
arm of the great apostle of the Indies. His priestly en- 
thusiasm, inflamed on that memorable day, soon found a field 
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for its exercise. He is preaching, hearing confessions, and 
still finds time to give missions in surrounding districts. His 
energy and ability in the pulpit are soon recognized. Scarcely 
is he a year at Nieswiez than he is asked for by the Superiors 
of both Vilna and Warsaw. The former wins and Andrew 
is attached till 1630 to the sanctuary of St. Casimir. There 
he is Sodality Director, a weekly preacher, and foremost 
among those who will risk their lives to succour the plague- 
afflicted victims of 1625 and 1629. Before he leaves Vilna he 
has the satisfaction of taking his last religious vows which 
had been somewhat delayed. Correspondence has passed on 
this subject between Rome and Poland for three years. There 
were some difficulties. The General of the Society, Father 
Vitelleschi, considered the demands of local Superiors not 
sufficiently justified. In the end, Andrew Bobola was ad- 
mitted to the full profession of four vows, in spite of the lack 
of success at the final examination in theology. This was a 
special and a rare privilege, accorded him on account of his 
particular excellence as a preacher and the powers of adminis- 
tration and leadership which were deemed to be his. 

For twenty further years his work was varied, laborious 
and successful. Named Superior in 1630 at Bobruisk, a 
neglected village in White Russia which did not possess even 
a Catholic chapel, he left it three years later with a fully- 
equipped church and an incipient school. To Plock in 1633, 
where he directed the young men’s Sodality, an office he con- 
sidered of the greatest importance: to Warsaw in 1636, and 
in the following year once more to Plock : he is at Lomza the 
year after and will remain there until 1642 (the only auto- 
graph letter of his which is extant, was written from the col- 
lege there to the local Governor) : thence to Vilna, and next, 
from 1643 to 1646, at Pinsk, which was afterwards to be the 
centre of his hardest and most desired apostolate : and lastly, 
for his robust health was showing signs of wear and weakness, 
at Vilna again until 1652. He was now more than sixty years 
of age, not tall but an impressive figure, white-haired but 
keen-faced, and still vigorous: his manner winning and sym- 
pathetic, the fruit of much self-conquest: his zeal as bright 
as ever but enriched with the lessons of a long experience. 
He was ready to return to Pinsk which, since his last resi- 
dence there, had become a region of danger and savage per- 


secution. 
It is necessary to digress for a moment to explain the situa- 
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tion. St. Andrew Bobola was born in the century of Poland’s 
greatness when its territory stretched from the Baltic almost 
to the shores of the Black and Caspian Seas. Before he died 
those forces had been let loose which were finally to cause its 
dissolution. In the middle decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the main area of trouble was the Ukraine. Here the 
Ruthenians had been reconciled with the Holy See. But 
this reunion was not popular, especially among the lower 
clergy. To the east and south Turks and Russians fomented 
whatever discontent they could. Though Kiev was in Polish 
territory, it was the centre of continued propaganda against 
the Catholic Church and particularly against the Uniate 
Ruthenians. Along the Polish eastern borders were the Cos- 
sacks, nomadic peoples, leading a doubtful and unstable exis- 
tence as huntsmen, warriors and robbers. They were used as 
a military instrument by the Poles as well as by Russians and 
Turks. In the period we are considering they were employed 
by the Orthodox as an unholy weapon in a “‘holy war.’’ A 
Cossack leader, Bogdan Chmielnicki, revolted on a grand 
scale in 1648 and was encouraged by the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who came to Kiev for the purpose, to continue 
his attacks upon the Uniates and Catholics as a crusade. In 
August, 1649, the Polish King was defeated at Zborowo and 
forced to recognize the independence of three Cossack pro- 
vinces. Other invasions followed in which churches and con- 
vents were razed to the ground, priests and religious mur- 
dered. The boast of the invaders was that they would leave in 
White Russia ‘‘neither papists nor Church, neither Uniates 
nor union.’’ Chmielnicki, who was treated as a pillar of the 
Orthodox Faith and invested in a ceremony little short of 
blasphemous by the Jerusalem Patriarch, is described by a 
contemporary chronicler as ‘‘expulsus, profugus, excom- 
municatus ob gravia scelera.’’* Between 1648 and 1655, we 
are told by another authority, thirty houses of the Dominicans 
were destroyed and ninety-five of the friars murdered.* To 
add to the difficulties of the nation, Charles X of Sweden in- 
vaded the country from the other side and occupied both 
Warsaw and Cracow. 

These were the circumstances in which Andrew Bobola and 
his companions laboured during the last years of his life. 


1 Michalowski, in a record of a journey made in 1649 through this country : 
preserved in ‘‘Polish Historical Sources,’’ Vol. I, pp. 3—20. Vilna, 1843. 
* Baracz, “‘History of the Order of Preachers in Poland,’’ Vol. I, pp. 293 sqq. 
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Before venturing on this last mission he had written to a friend 
announcing that he was going to his martyrdom. This was 
no mere surmise: humanly speaking, it was the most likely 
issue ; and in this he was to be ‘‘one of many.”’ A long ac- 
count of conditions in the districts round Pinsk had been com- 
piled thirty years before at the request of the Bishop of Luck. 
They are pitiful enough and recent Cossack devastation must 
have rendered them even more disastrous. The people lived 
in hiding among the marshes: there were neither roads nor 
habitable towns. The Catholics scattered among the schis- 
matics knew nothing of any sacrament save Baptism, could 
not understand the sign of the Cross nor recite either Pater or 
Credo. The practice of the missionaries was to go from 
house to house, learning the number of those baptized and 
married, and offering to instruct them. They had to win the 
confidence of these sorely harassed people, teach them the 
most elementary truths of their religion, and in the end, when 
this instruction was sufficiently advanced, to bring them to 
confession and communion. Before they had won their con- 
fidence, they were met with suspicion and insult, ill-treated 
even : once this esteem had been captured, they were recog- 
nized as true ministers of Christ, as men come from heaven 
to these border outcasts. 

Such was the ministry which occupied Bobola’s last years. 
At times we find him further afield. In 1653 he is at Smolensk 
and Polock. Everywhere he meets with success: he recon- 
ciles, encourages, strengthens in the Faith. The hatred of the 
schismatics for this intrepid missioner grows with his suc- 
cess. He is now a marked man: still ‘‘one of many,’’ but 
acknowledged both by enemy and friend to be outstanding. 
The apostolate is drawing to a close. It is the fifteenth of 
May of the year 1657. A sudden incursion of Cossacks and 
the city of Pinsk, neither for the first time nor the last, falls 
before them. That same evening Father Maffon, Bobola’s 
companion, is caught and butchered in a manner cruel enough 
in all conscience, but not so revolting as that destined for 
the Saint. The latter had left the town to go to Janow Poleski 
and thence to Peredil, a village some four miles beyond it. 
News came to him of the approach of the enemy and he was 
moving away in a carriage when they rode up. Enemies have 
denounced him. His carriage is surrounded: himself is 
seized and held. 

The details of his martyrdom are appalling. As mentioned 
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above, they horrified the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It 
is impossible to imagine a more foul orgy of torture and bes- 
tiality. He is scourged and his head tightly encircled with 
pliant oak twigs in imitation of his Master (his torturers, the 
self-appointed soldiers of a Christian crusade!): then 
dragged back between two horses to Janow Poleski. And 
there, on a butcher’s table in the market, they began their 
work of human butchery. The skin they tore from head and 
body because the one had borne a tonsure, the other been 
covered with a priestly chasuble: one eye gouged out, nose, 
lips and face ghastily disfigured, the tongue torn out which 
had met their rude demand for his apostasy with a gentle ap- 
peal for their own conversion. For two hours this passion 
lasted till, even their brutality exhausted, they left the martyr 
hanging to a beam in the main square, a mass of wounds and 
blood. The rope was cut and a sabre inflicted the last stroke 
of death. 

The alarm is sounded. Polish cavalry is at hand. The 
Cossacks gather up their arms and gallop back as speedily as 
they had come. The body of the martyr is rescued and, when 
two of his brethren arrive from Pinsk to make arrangements 
for its removal, they find it resting in the church of Janow, 
covered with a shroud. Before the end of the month it is 
taken back to Pinsk, placed in a simple coffin with the in- 
scription Pater Andreas Bobola Societatis Jesu a Cosacis 
Janoviae occisus. The coffin was then placed among many 
others in the vault of the church under the high altar. 

This is the story of St. Andrew Bobola, drawn from few 
and fragmentary details. To his contemporaries he was a 
distinguished figure among contemporary missioners, but not 
in a class all by himself. The Jesuit Father General asked 
for special information to be sent him concerning the deaths 
of Fathers Maffon and Bobola, since he considered that ‘‘both 
had obtained the crown of martyrdom, as there seemed no 
doubt that they had been killed out of hatred of the Faith.’ 
But his body remained in the vault of Pinsk, if not forgotten, 
at least in no wise the centre of special devotion. The fur- 
ther story of the growth of such devotion and the introduction 
of his cause, as well as his gradual acceptance as a great 
national patron, provides a wonderful illustration of the ways 
of God to man, and merits telling for its own sake. 


JOHN MURRAY. 














GOOD AND EVIL: 


‘“THE AMAZING DUEL’”’ 


HE various parts of the Church’s Year shine back 
and forth into one another. Not only are all the 
greater Feasts prepared for—Easter by Lent ; Christ- 
mas by Advent; Ascension by the Rogation Days—and the 
more solemn feasts (like those of the Apostles) by Vigils, 
but Lent itself has a little ‘‘purple’’ preparation during the 
previous fortnight and a half, whilst the last Sunday after 
Pentecost contains elements definitely foreshadowing Advent 
—so anxious is the Church that the great Seasons should not 
take us unawares, and that we should not boorishly thrust 
ourselves into them without thinking of what we are about 
to do, or preparing ourselves. Somewhat so does St. Igna- 
tius insist that we should not begin our prayer all in a rush: 
we are to stand for a moment and reflect into whose Presence 
we propose to enter. 

But deeper than this. Passion-tide is not unmitigated 
gloom; nor shall we find Easter-tide to be a period of un- 
diluted joy. During Lent the hymn for Lauds is unexpectedly 
happy : O Sol Salutis—that sun which we welcome even in 
the skies, and welcome still more warmly as the true Sun 
shining into our hearts, is undoubtedly to help us to weep, 
and wash with tears that victim which is our heart: but it is 
a ‘‘joyous”’ charity that is to burn the victim up. In Holy 
Week itself, no one can deny that Vexilla Regis is a triumph- 
hymn: the Tree is radiant and grand: it is clad with royal 
purple: every spirit is to join in praising the Trinity that 
has lavished upon us the victory of the Cross. Nor would the 
earlier figures of Christ upon that Cross present Him as any- 
thing but King and Priest, splendidly robed and crowned. 
We can venture to regret that the modern emotional! treatment 
of Good Friday and the end of Holy Week generally have 
become, so it seems to us, top-heavy : Easter is hardly a climax 
after all that; it has no special ritual : it is almost too nearly 
the mere ‘‘end of Lent’’; a relief ; we can now eat and drink 
again without any awkward sense that material enjoyment 
is out of place: ‘‘Lent is over.’’ Yet without Easter, Lent 
and the Passion would have had no point at all. 
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However, the Easter Sequence contains a couple of lines 
which always give the present writer pause and encourage 
him to reflect on them. Mors et Vita duello conflixere 
mirando: Dux vitae mortuus, regnat vivus. (Death with Life 
strove in an amazing duel: Life’s Captain died, but is alive, 
and King.) Irresistibly the mind reverts to Lucretius’s per- 
fect hexameter: (Cum) vitam mortalem Mors immortalis 
ademit : (When shall be taken hence this dying life by Death 
that cannot die). St. Paul wrote that Death was swallowed 
up in victory: but that is for the consummation, which is 
not yet. The Church experiences the whole of her Founder’s 
own experience, continuously and simultaneously. Passion- 
tide and Easter-tide, for her, are interwoven. And from this 
it follows that what is good in her representatives and their 
efforts, what is alive in them, may be shot through by threads 
of death : and, even if it does not follow, it may well be asked 
whether in what seems so wrong, so deadly, there may not be 
also elements of life, and, ‘‘where there is life, there is hope.”’ 

This is being written in Italy, and Italy provides, there- 
fore, the nearest material for observing a human mixed pro- 
duct, in which no one can possibly fail to observe ‘“‘life,’’ a 
‘‘more abundant’’ life in various ways, and also, imperfec- 
tions such that some critics would declare outright that they 
are germs of death—microscopic rifts in the glass of a per- 
fect globe—bound, after a while, to conquer and destroy the 
fabric. But how desperately ungenerous to concentrate on 
that, especially in view of what can be said about the con- 
ditions in which the redemption of modern Italy had to be 
begun! By dint of visiting Italy several times, one can in 
fact trace a sort of curve of comment. In old days, travel 
was unpunctual, uncomfortable, predatory but genially so, 
and mendicancy was appalling. Before the revolutions, it 
had become idle to hope that your luggage in the van would 
not be rifled, and you hardly dared to go to the restaurant- 
car leaving a bag behind. Hygienic arrangements were worse 
than ever; insults were constant. But when I not long ago 
went with our unemployed to Rome—men, therefore, whose 
reactions were necessarily spontaneous—they kept exclaiming 
at the way in which the ordinary man walked, how he carried 
his head, at the air of vitality and vigour everywhere notice- 
able; at the manifest development of the country-side (more 
visible, of course, to me), and, in Rome itself, the evident 
existence of a plan, of a thought-out resolution to do what 
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might assist the working man and his family (evidences of 
family life and care for children were also much commented 
on—not least, the father’s pride in, affectionate attention to, 
his children). I did not want to spoil their enjoyment by 
indicating flaws, or possible instability, or facade. But the 
cult of fagade in Italy certainly did not begin with Fascism ; 
and you have to begin somewhere, and you cannot judge of 
stability till you have given a chance to a thing of going on 
standing up, unless, of course, you can prove that it is jerry- 
built. To-day, visitors consider they are conscious of a slight 
‘‘dip”’ in the exhilaration and the spontaneity. This certainly 
may be due to recent events across the frontier ; to the immi- 
nence of taxation considered unnecessary for the sake of 
pageantry on the whole unpopular, especially in view of the 
lack of rain which has spoilt the first crop, and of the arctic 
conditions prevailing, which are said to be ruining the fruit 
season. 

But my point would be, first, that we in England cannot, 
or will not, visualize the unbelievably difficult conditions in 
which the actual regime began, and the appalling prospects 
opened before Italian eyes, were not something drastic done 
at once, and our total disregard of national psychologies: of 
course, a thousand mistakes were made and may still (for all 
I know) be being made: it remains that nothing wholly satis- 
factory could or can be done, and I should like to know where 
in the world it ever can be! But far, far worse has been our 
ignoble attack upon Italy, by no means organized only by 
our communists or liberals, and confessedly due to our 
dislike of the idea of a system like Italian Fascism being intro- 
duced into this land (of which there is not the slightest 
chance owing to the habitual confusion of our wits) ; and due 
perhaps also to our immemorial readiness to legislate for other 
nations and to demand that they should behave according to 
what we fancy are our own principles. There is so much good 
in the actual Italian system that we would be far better em- 
ployed in picking that out, praising it, and so, very likely, 
melting out of the system, by the warmth of friendliness, 
what is admittedly imperfect and by nature transitory. And 
if but we would try to offer our people a better picture of the 
Italians’ character and even physique, and convey something 
of their wiry tenacity, their ability (rather like St. Paul’s) 
both to be energetic and to take leisure without having to 
go to public-houses or the ‘‘pictures’’ ; their power of carry- 
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ing on a conversation more interesting by far than you would 
be likely to get involved in with a don, or even an under- 
graduate! Our papers, and so, our people, are obsessed by 
the politicians, behind whose backs the financiers are snigger- 
ing. Would that we had one or two more Montgomery 
Carmichaels, who knew and loved the Italians so well that he 
could laugh at them gently without hurting anybody’s 
feelings ! 

Had the Holy Father granted an interview to Hitler, some 
English papers would possibly have said that he himself was 
something of a Nazi at heart—has not a Catholic journalist 
“explained’”’ him by saying that he is temperamentally fas- 
cist, lives in terror of democracy, and seeks for ‘‘reunion”’ 
with the East as a set-off against the anti-clerical United 
States? I dare say that our Lord Himself would not have re- 
fused an interview to even an unrepentant sinner. But here 
again, not only have we been very slow to realize the de- 
plorable conditions of Germany and Austria after the War, 
but we have shut our eyes to the fact that it was the Allies 
who engineered that quite intolerable situation—especially 
that ‘‘Big Three’? who may symbolize not inadequately a 
savage vindictiveness, a woolly-headed idealism, and an op- 
portunist but comprehensive ignorance.’ Here again, the 
Germans may be suffering from mistakes, inevitable when 
new and desperate experiments are being tried: here again 
national temperament has to be reckoned with. It has been 
said, not without plausibility, that Germans need heavy pres- 
sure to keep them in a shape (so is sandstone made), and also 
a fairy-tale to keep them content. There are those who con- 
sider that they are at present getting both. Let us look at 
our own defects. It is remarkable that amongst ourselves the 
War has produced neither a great man nor a great poem : the 
Persian War created an Aeschylus; then a Herodotus; then 
an Aristotle. These have lasted for more than 2,000 years— 
has our own dreadful experience produced what will last even 
20? Anyway, let a few of our men of talent travel (preferably 
on foot) amongst the people of Germany—not to mention 
Hungary—and, if they be honest, they will show us on their 
return how fine and likeable those people are, and that will 


1 I was indeed fiercely criticized, after the War, because I begged our British 
university students to collect clothes and money, not merely for German 
students, but for Austrian ones, in the days when Austrian children were 
suffering from liquefaction of the bones—I don’t know the technical name for 
that illness—and when medical students and surgeons could not afford to buy 
professional magazines, renew their instruments, or provide anesthetics. 
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do more for peace and good will than a score of diplomatic 
formulas ‘‘to which all can subscribe.”’ 

As for France, so far as our Press goes, we seem to hear 
little save of its Governmental and financial difficulties, and 
of help consistently given to Red Spain. Even the Catholic 
Press did not make much of that most logical of country’s 
extreme illogicalities (I use the expression of a Frenchman), 
as when, for example, the palace of Versailles was offered to 
the Pope should he come (as he seems to have wished to do) 
to the Eucharistic Congress at Lisieux; indeed, practically 
royal honours were officially shown to Cardinal Pacelli. As 
for the French version of J.0.C.-ism, I doubt if we realize 
that as well as we do the Belgian one—and that is not saying 
very much. I like to add, here, that the J.O.C.ist movement 
is extremely flexible, as our ‘‘LOCKists’’ are experiencing. 
Canon Cardeyn had thought the movement out for fifteen 
years before he actually started it: it might have begun long 
ago had it not been for the War. Its founder would be the 
last to wish to see it copied in England, though he might re- 
joice to see it imitated everywhere (the distinction is Aristo- 
telean! Imitation involves the interior principles of life: a 
copy reproduces outlines). To return to France. Those who 
visit Paris may know the Parc des Princes. Recently, it was 
filled on three successive Sundays by vast organizations of 
Catholic young men and workers, so much so that it was 
caustically asked whether the Archbishopric had bought the 
place. This is like asking if our Cardinal had a lien on Hyde 
Park. Nor are all these groups in watertight compart- 
ments. The A.C.J.F. (Assoc. Cath. de la Jeunesse Fran- 
¢aise) exists largely with the purpose of co-ordinating them 
all. Round its table sit representatives of all of them. ‘‘Je 
n’avais pas pensé a cela!’’ says a J.O.C.ist : ‘‘Bien—mainte- 
nant je t’y fais penser,’’ answers a representative of the agri- 
culturists. ‘‘Je ne savais pas cela .. .,’’ says a miner: “‘Et 
maintenant je te l’apprends !’’ declares a seaman. This really 
is superb; and if only ‘‘intellectualists’’ would let that sort of 
thing alone they could be much more useful than they are. 
Most of this—necessarily condensed in our ‘‘News from 
Abroad”’ columns—does not get through to our imagination, 
a faculty that the Englishman always needs to use. 

Why have we not yet got an adequate news agency? I 
heard that we were once within an ace of getting it ; but at the 
last hour the would-be financier made it obvious that he 
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wanted only the news that pleased him to come through: so 
nothing happened. I cannot now verify this. But should 
such an agency exist, it could not supply different news to 
all our periodicals. All our papers would have to issue a 
common (much illustrated) supplement; and I fear that each 
would want a monopoly. So long as there is the least relic 
of mutually hostile rivalry amongst us—between north and 
south, various newspapers, different religious Orders, 
nationalities (not to mention parishes), we shall be actively 
clogging the flow of Catholic life in England. 

Of course, the greatest challenge to active Catholic re- 
action springs from the revolutions in Russia, Germany and 
Mexico. It is not to my point here to recall that there was 
much that was wrong or imperfect in the affairs alike of 
Church and State before the great revolutions, save in so far 
as this joined in providing an excuse for some revolution, 
though certainly not those ones. But even here it is our duty 
to make sure that we do not disregard even one thread of 
good in the mass of evil (you remember the old Christian- 
Mohammedan legend: Christ and the Apostles came across 
a dead and rotting dog. The Apostles recoiled with horror. 
Our Lord said: ‘‘Pearls are not lovelier than the whiteness 
of its teeth’’). Let us begin by saying this—Order is better 
than chaos. If a man has been brought up wholly outside 
of religion, and indeed has felt he saw nothing but what is 
genuinely harmful in religion as expressed in the Church— 
and it is quite possible for a man to ‘“‘see’’ that, however 
much more there is to see—or who has had religion “‘chemi- 
cally cleaned out of him,’’ as one European leader is stated to 
have said of himself—such a one, if he creates any ‘‘order’’ 
at all is producing, in his own view, something manifestly 
better than what pre-existed it. He is then apt to fall in love 
with his own scheme: to think it must be absolutely right : 
ruthlessly to use any power that is his to suppress what inter- 
feres with it, and to become wholly unscrupulous. Then it 
is possible for Satan to enter into him and his followers, as 
really he seems to have done into, e.g., Bela Kuhn, Joseph 
Stalin, and sometimes Kemal Attaturk. 

But even here we have to remember that we dare not judge 
the men whose theories and their consequences we abhor. 
Without doubt Karl Marx had a theory : we talk easily about 
Marxism, probably without having studied it (let alone the 
confused Hegelianism at the back of it) : but we do not always 
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know how passionately sorry Marx was for the ‘‘many’’— 
he too grieved over the multitudes, even though he so easily 
translated his love for this into hatred for that. To write his 
book he endured (and made his wife endure) exile in London, 
living in the blackest poverty, doing almost without food and, 
I think, wholly without fuel. We read about, and are some- 
times stupefied by, the curious things that Catholic preachers 
of missions, even as late as the eighteenth century, used to do. 
I have just heard of one who caused a parish priest to tie 
him to a column and flog him till he was covered with blood. 
We don’t do that now—indeed, parish priests might be even 
more disconcerted than pleased were we to ask them to. But 
do we do anything equivalent, which is as difficult, as those 
missioners did, or as Marx did? Whilst we are ourselves 
comfortable, we have to go easy about blaming ‘‘enemies”’ 
who endured terrible discomforts for what they believed was 
true and beneficent. 

In his heart, the English communist would like a measure 
of comfort for everyone, starting with himself. Nowhere do 
you see communists develop into small (and very truculent) 
capitalists more quickly than in, e.g., the poorer parts of 
London. In this, whatever is true for Russia, they are poles 
apart from the true Spaniard. To him, comfort (as we under- 
stand it) has never meant anything. A friend of mine was 
surprised at the rather perfunctory politeness with which a 
Spaniard accepted his condolences on really frightful suffer- 
ings and losses. ‘‘But,’’ said the Spaniard, ‘“‘you don’t under- 
stand that pain, blood and death do not mean the same thing 
to us as to you. We do mind about ideas!’’ As someone 
said: In England we are apt to imprison a man for doing 
what he shouldn’t (especially for stealing from one) : in Spain 
they would be readier to shoot a man for thinking what he 
shouldn’t. ‘That is considerably nobler,’’ said an Anglican 
clergyman to me. Nothing, in short, would surprise me less 
than the return of the Spaniard, in so far as his mind has not 
been too fatally infected by Russia over a long space of time, 
to his ancestral Faith, re-taught to him by a clergy far more 
missionary in spirit than it used to be. And were there space, 
I could provide plenty of evidence for this from Portugal, 
about which I possess a very balanced document : only when 
things are for once going both slowly and well, it may really 
be the kinder choice to leave them untalked about and to do 
their own job. If we think that Portugal may need our sym- 
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pathetic encouragement, I incline to believe that it is we who 
would get the encouragement and learn, if not Spanish inten- 
sity, at least Portuguese level-headed determination. 

Much has been said in France of the communist main ten- 
due, which we cannot accept, though they might accept ours 
if we ever did stretch it out. Read on this Pére Gaston Fes- 
sard’s ‘‘Le Dialogue est-il possible entre Catholique et Com- 
muniste ?’’ (Grasset : 16.50 fr.), a closely-reasoned book, fully 
acknowledging that the Catholic can have nothing to do with 
Communism but can have plenty to do with communists, did 
he but meet them—meet them, I add, not only physically but 
psychologically : something about this later. Physical con- 
tact is not enough. An admirable Italian priest has been 
building a church along with the working men: yet he can 
say: ‘‘Should there be a revolution, these men might well 
destroy what now they are building!’’ That reminded me 
of a Welsh working man who said to a priest in a hill-town 
there: ‘‘We like you: but when the revolution comes, you 
will be the first to go!’? Such men really do think that the 
Church is a bad thing even though they like so-and-so, rather 
as Margaret Cole, who has written ‘‘Marriage,’’ finds the 
Christian doctrine utterly absurd, and yet has to own (p. 59) 
that the Church cannot ‘‘consist entirely of nitwits...’’ The 
problem baffles her. She does not meet us, and so, cannot 
understand how the non-nitwit can believe that she thinks 
he does, or what, indeed, he does. Do we try to know those 
whose philosophy baffles us? 

The approaching Feast of Pentecost will suggest how in 
God’s purpose the ‘‘amazing duel’’ must end in the triumph 
of right ; the more speedily the better we live by His Spirit. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 











THE FAITH AT WORK IN UGANDA 


II. THE TAMED WOLF 


HE natives called the manager of the rubber planta- 
! tion Omusege, ‘‘The Wolf.’’ You don’t meet men 


of his type any longer in Central Africa. No one 
now treats the natives as cattle, they have won their way to 
respect, and Europeans treat them as men. 

His name was Stephen Lashing, and he lived up to his 
name. The kiboko, a whip of hippo hide, was always in his 
hand, and the whipping end was dark with African blood. He 
looked the typical slave-driver ; dark and tall, with big teeth 
showing under a curling black moustache. He used to strut 
about in riding-breeches, tapping his knee-boots with his 
kiboko, ready at the slightest provocation to let fly at any 
black body within reach. 

A man like that is too strong and competent to ever need 
help, but Lashing did on one occasion. He got into a swamp, 
and his porters ran off to let him drown. It took him two 
solid hours to crawl out to dry land and six weeks to recover 
from the fever which followed. 

It was Father Lawrence—the priest was only twenty-five at 
that time—who found him unconscious, and it was the priest’s 
native servant, Sammy, who carried the white man on his 
shoulders six miles to the camp. No one else would touch 
the man. Sammy did it because Father Lawrence asked him 
todo so. The other natives said that a Christian had no right 
to save the life of the devil. 

The missionary and Sammy nursed Lashing, but as soon 
as he began to get well, even before he could walk, he carried 
on as usual, cursing and bullying and throwing things at 
the native. 

One night a hurricane blew Lashing’s tent away, and the 
tent-pole knocked the man back into the land of dreams. 
Sammy carried him to the priest’s tent and made him comfort- 
able, while Father Lawrence tried to sleep in a native bee- 
hive grass hut. Sammy lay down on his own mat inside the 
door of the tent in which Lashing lay. The sick man must 
have heard him breathing or perhaps he smeii him, for pre- 
sently he yelled out in a rage: ‘Get out of here, you filthy 
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swine !’’, and, weak as he was, he crawled out of bed and 
began to kick and strike the native who could have snapped 
his neck like a twig. He said afterwards that it did occur to 
him, but Father Lawrence heard the fracas and called out: 
“Sammy, I want you.’’ Undoubtedly, Lashing was very 
close to sudden death that night. 

They fixed Lashing up in another tent next morning, and 
he was soon well on the way to recovery. One night, how- 
ever, he broke his lamp and he went over to Father Lawrence’s 
tent for another one. He called out, and Father Lawrence 
answered : ‘‘I am in bed; but come in, by all means.”’ 

Lashing lifted the tent flap, and there he saw the servant 
covered with a blanket and lying on a mat. That was too 
much for him and he began to abuse Father Lawrence. ‘‘You 
missionaries are ruining the country ; you are a nuisance in the 
place. Too cursed familiar with the natives. Sharing your 
tent! It’s not decent! It’s not British! I won’t have it.” 
Then he turned to Sammy: ‘“‘Clear out; go and sleep with 
the other cattle.”’ 

But this Father Lawrence would not stand. ‘‘Stay where 
you are, Sammy,’’ he ordered. Then to the white man he 
said quietly : ‘‘Even here an Englishman’s home is his castle. 
What is it you want ?”’ 

Lashing was in too bad a temper to ask for the lamp he had 
come for and he went lightless to bed. 

The next evening Father Lawrence was sitting near the 
camp-fire with the natives when Lashing came sauntering 
towards him. The priest had a long chair brought, and the 
two Englishmen sat side by side. With Lashing’s coming 
the natives became mute, and it was the priest who broke the 
rather strained silence, saying to his servant: ‘“‘Sammy, to- 
morrow I go on a journey. Go and get all things ready. 
Wait for me in my tent.’ 

Then, when his servant was out of earshot, Father Law- 
rence said to an old fellow: ‘‘Jacobo, tell us the story of 
Sammy.” 

The old boy sat up straight in surprise. “Sebo! Again? 
All men know that story except—except—’’ and he glanced 
at Lashing. 

“It is a good story,’’ insisted the priest ; “‘tell it again.’’ 

Jacobo refilled his long pipe and settled himself on his 
haunches. ‘‘You have sent away the ears of Sammy,”’ he 
began. ‘“‘It is well; my lips can speak words of truth. 
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“In the days when my hair was black like my skin, Sammy 
was headman of our village. Men called him the Lion. In 
stature a king amongst tall men; beside him the elephant 
grass was but a stalk.’’ Two small boys giggled at the ob- 
vious exaggeration—but Jacobo glared at them and they were 
silenced. 

*‘Then the priests came to the country. The King said 
they had come to eat our land, and Sammy saw truth in those 
words. The King slew many who prayed with the priests, 
even his own page-boys and their chief, as well as the leader 
of his army.’ Sammy was on the King’s side and he brought 
death to touch many a house. But he thought he did well. 

“‘One priest came to our village and Sammy could not bring 
him death because the King was afraid of the Great White 
Queen across the waters. He did what he could; he forbade 
the people to supply this white man with food, and so the 
great hunger drove him away. Then Sammy gathered us all 
together and he swore that he would not meet the priest unless 
to cut out his tongue, the tongue that taught lies to our 
people. But Sammy had a little daughter whom he called 
‘Sunshine,’ and it was she who made her father eat his rash 
words. 

‘One day a leopard tore away a large piece of Sunshine’s 
little body, and death came near to wait for her. Sammy 
had the drums beaten to call for help. The priest, far away, 
heard the message of distress. He said: ‘The village of 
Sammy is in great trouble, let us take him help,’ and he 
walked through the night amidst a hundred dangers to bring 
help to his enemy. This priest drove death away from Sun- 
shine, and Sammy understood that in the mouth of such a 
man lies could not dwell. He listened to him and he learned 
about God and about what Jesus did for His enemies. Sammy 
was sorry that he had fought against this priest, so he joined 
his camp and became his man, walking always at his side. 

‘‘For many moons the white man and Sammy saw sorrows 
and hardships and perils and joys together. On safari, in 
those days when death travelled everywhere, Sammy was the 
priest’s protector and guide. You see the scars on the old 
warrior’s breast? He was the white man’s shield. You see 
the eye which knows only darkness? A lion took it instead 
of the white man’s heart. Of which brave deed shall I 
speak ?”’ 


1 See “‘The Martyrs of Uganda,” an heroic story published as a C.T.S. 
pamphlet. 
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It was Father Lawrence who answered. 

‘‘Tell us of the Baamba.”’ 

‘Sebo, you have chosen well. .One day Sammy took the 
running disease [dysentery] and death came near him. The 
priest gave him medicine, and wrapped him up in warm 
blankets. He told Maria, Sammy’s wife, to keep him in bed 
day and night. Yet, Sammy did not get well. Why? I 
shall tell you. 

*‘At that time, they were on safari in Bwamba, the country 
of the blood-suckers and eaters of the flesh of men. Sammy 
knew the priest was in danger. Was not the white man a 
big man with much tasty white flesh and full of good red 
blood ? 

“One night when the camp slept, the insects suddenly 
stopped humming, while the kizezengere’ sounded his alarm. 
A body crawled like a snake towards the priest’s tent. Then 
another and another. The screech of speared throats tore 
through the night. The priest brought his eye of light [‘‘My 
electric torch,’’ interposed Father Lawrence] and he saw out- 
side his tent the faithful Sammy swaying like a sapling in 
the breeze. His spear was in one flesh-eater’s throat, and 
through holes the blood of two more flowed to the ground. 
Then Sammy fell into the blackness [fainted]. The sickness 
had changed even this king amongst men into a weakling. 

‘‘When the sun was risen, the priest bade Sammy’s wife 
to come to him. ‘Maria,’ he said, ‘you are not a good wife. 
I brought you from your country to look well after Sammy, 
who was ill. Last night I found his blanket outside my tent ; 
I found also his mat upon which he sleeps. You know, and 
he knows, that death will touch him if he stays not warm 
in the hut.’ 

‘But the woman answered, saying : ‘Sebo, what can I do? 
Sammy is my lord and my much loved husband. He knows 
best always. Ask him. He will explain. The danger is 
now past for you.’ 

‘And so the priest spoke to Sammy where he lay in bed. 
‘Sammy, my friend, now you will get well. The cold air of 
the night brought you disease and called death to come to 
you. You lay outside my tent. It was not kind to treat me 
so. Does a friend not tell his friend his secrets ?’ 

‘Then the black man spoke. ‘Sebo, forgive me. If I had 


1 The kizezengere is an insect which begins to hum when a human being or 
an animal approaches. Other insects in the neighbourhood at once fall silent. 
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told you, would you not have forbidden me to leave my bed 
in the hut ? Yet, are you like the sick cow that goes on grazing 
while men bring an axe to kill it, and the porters are like 
rats with young, who when the dog comes to attack, run off 
and leave the little ones to be devoured while they themselves 
escape. Who could then tell you when the kizezengere was 
calling out its warning and making silent the others?’ 

‘Then the waters rose in the eyes of the priest. ‘Sammy,’ 
he said, ‘in all the days that stretch before us, you will hear 
the kizezengere. You will sleep always at the door of my 
tent on safari; but not outside, Sammy, inside.’ ”’ 

Jacobo knocked the ashes from his pipe. He stood up and 
looked at Lashing. Nothing is hidden from the natives on 
safari, and they all knew what had happened in Father Law- 
rence’s tent during the previous night. So all eyes followed 
Jacobo’s gaze; they stared silently at Lashing, who sat with 
a sneer on his lips. Then Jacobo spoke again. ‘‘The story 
of Sammy is ended.”’ 

Lashing rose to his feet, and Father Lawrence did like- 
wise. It was a dramatic moment. All the men watched to 
see what would happen. The plantation manager, pulling at 
his briar, puffed the smoke rudely in the priest’s face and 
said: ‘Sentimental tosh! That’s no way to treat black 
cattle. Hope some day you’ll learn sense.’’ Then turning to 
go, he kicked an old man out of his way, heedless that his 
victim was a chief. A murmur of anger rose from the ring 
around the fire, but without turning his head ‘‘The Wolf”’ 
strolled to his tent. 

The men went off into the darkness and Sammy was waiting 
at the priest’s tent, but his master did not come. At length, 
overcome by anxiety, the servant went to look for him. He 
found him not far from Lashing’s tent, alone. 

“‘Sebo,”’ said Sammy, ‘“‘is it your teeth gnawing your 
gums that keeps you from your bed ?’’ 

“‘No! It is this wild people. I fear for the white man.”’ 

‘Sebo! Who minds the death of a wolf ?”’ 

‘“‘To-night,”’ answered the priest, ‘‘the men are very angry. 
The pagans have gone off together for a pow-wow.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ answered Sammy, ‘‘to-morrow there will be peace 
in the camp.”’ 

“‘Peace ?’’ asked Father Lawrence. ‘‘And what of the white 
man ?”’ 

““Who can say where his soul will go?’’ said Sammy. 

“‘That is why I do not sleep, Sammy. But go you to bed.” 
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Sammy did not budge. ‘‘Maybe, I can help you, Sebo ?”’ 

Father Lawrence answered: ‘‘Sammy, I cannot ask that 
of you. This man kicked you and struck you and whipped 
you. You did not break his neck. It is enough.’’ But the 
priest knew his man. 

“‘Sebo,’’ said Sammy, ‘‘you speak words not of yourself 
but of another. In the old days Sammy had your children 
killed; he kept food from you yourself and brought death 
near to you. You hada gun. Did you shoot Sammy ?”’ 

“That, my friend, is quite different.’’ 

“It is different, Sebo; but is the servant more than his 
master? Am I then not a Christian? I go to the pow- 
wow.” 

Sammy very soon returned. ‘‘It is now too late, Sebo,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the men are stalking in the elephant grass.”’ 

Father Lawrence ran to Lashing’s tent and urged the man 
to escape. 

‘What are you afraid of ?”’ asked Lashing. 

‘Listen !’’ said the priest. ‘‘Do you hear anything ?”’ 

‘Not a thing,’’ answered the other, ‘‘not even the insects— 
not even the—that’s funny !”’ 

‘Quite!’ said Father Lawrence. ‘‘There is a ring of 
natives in the grass closing in upon us. Make no mistake, 
they are after you.”’ 

“‘I’d like to see the dirty native that would dare to lay a 
hand on me!”’ blustered Lashing. 

‘‘You won’t even see one, let alone be touched by one. 
What are arrows for ?”’ asked the priest. 

Lashing was impressed. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ he asked. 

‘*Make for my boat on the river,’’ answered Father Law- 
rence. The three men hurried forward, but the natives had 
taken the precaution of removing the boat, and Lashing stood 
hesitating on the river bank. 

*‘Can you swim ?”’ asked the priest. 

"Ves a? 

‘*Well, I shouldn’t wait if I were you.”’ 

Lashing took off his boots and leaped into the stream. 
There followed immediately a second big splash and a dozen 
arrows. But, as the moon came out from behind a cloud, 
Sammy was seen swimming very close behind Lashing, pro- 
tecting him from arrows with his own body. Father Law- 
rence called out to the natives: ‘‘Stop! Stop! It is Sammy !”’ 

The men stood still in amazement. ‘Sammy! Sammy ? 
But we do it to avenge Sammy !”’ 
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The two swimmers were soon lost to sight in the blackness 
of the waters, and Father Lawrence said: ‘‘Come, let us go. 
The white man is gone; he will not come back here again.”’ 

But Lashing did come back. He had been hit by an arrow, 
and Sammy brought him to the shore, unconscious. For a 
long time, the servant lay in wait. When he felt sure that 
the men had retired to rest, he carried his burden to the 
priest’s tent. 

“Sammy! Why did you bring him here?’’ asked the mis- 
sionary. 

‘Who but you can drive death away from him ?’’ asked 
Sammy. 

“Only to be murdered as soon as the men see him ?”’ 

“They will not see him,’’ answered Sammy confidently. 

Father Lawrence attended to Lashing’s wound. As the last 
bandage was fixed the man regained consciousness. He heard 
Sammy say: ‘‘Now me, Sebo,’’ and he opened his eyes to 
see a wound in Sammy’s back. Then he closed his eyes again. 

At the mission hospital, whither Father Lawrence had man- 
aged to have Lashing conveyed, the Englishman recovered 
and he asked to see Sammy. At Lashing’s request the meet- 
ing took place in the garden before a crowd of natives, now 
reconciled to Lashing’s continued existence. 

*‘Sammy,’’ said a curiously gentle ‘‘Wolf,’’ ‘‘I should 
like to thank you for saving my life; but first, I must tell you 
I am sorry to have maltreated you and your people. I did 
not know your heart, nor theirs. If you ever need a friend, 
count upon me!”’ 

Then Sammy rose to true greatness. He called his son, 
a second Sammy, and turning to Lashing he said : ‘‘God has 
given you good thoughts and your heart follows them. When 
a man wants a live animal, he does not throw his spear.”’ 
Father Lawrence whispered in explanation of the proverb: 
*‘Not force but kindness wins the heart and the service of 
man.”’ 

But Sammy went on, placing his hand on his son’s 
shoulder: ‘“‘This is my son. He is now your man, to walk 
by your side.’’ 

Stephen Lashing held out his hand, his emotion was ob- 
vious to all the natives, who slapped their thighs with joy, 
and a boy called out : ‘“‘Omusege gubondedde”’ (The wolf is 
tamed). The name stuck to Lashing and was used with affec- 
tion ; for he lived up to it. 


A. E. HOWELL, W.F. 

















LABOUR AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


A TASK FOR THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


ber of THE MontTnH, argued that neither Socialism nor 

Communism was an indigenous product of British 
Labour but have been imposedon that body from outside. This 
is contrary to the evidence marshalled in favour of a native 
communistic tradition by H. Beer in his ‘“‘History of British 
Socialism.’’ But even granting that present communistic 
tendencies have wholly foreign origins, the author’s account 
of the crisis through which Trade Unionism in this country 
is passing needs some qualification if it is to fit all the facts, 
for it left at least one reader with the impression that, taken 
as a complete statement of the position, there could be left 
but little hope of preserving British Labour from the attacks 
of alien propaganda. 

The weak point in the author’s case is found in the fact that 
he represents the struggle to lie between the extremists and 
those who adhere to the traditional policy. One might gather 
from his article that he is satisfied with that policy and that 
his sole fear is that those responsible for maintaining it may 
be unsuccessful in resisting the efforts of the Left. And there 
is a passage in the concluding paragraph which leaves one 
with the uncomfortable feeling that, if the situation be as he 
describes it, the hope of excluding communist influence is but 
small. Referring to certain extremist bodies which have 
seceded from the Labour Party, he adds that in any case their 
membership is small ‘‘however great the influence due to their 
energy and zeal.’’ Still pursuing the question of numerical 
strength, he asks: ‘‘Are Catholics in the Party less numer- 
ous ?’’, and is compelled to answer : ‘‘They certainly have less 
influence.”’ 

It is true that on the whole the British Labour Party 
has shown itself hostile to revolutionary propaganda. It re- 
tains in that respect the influence of the Liberalism from which 
it sprang. But the fate of the British Middle Class, which has 
almost completely forsaken its former allegiance, should warn 
us that the political traditions of a class are no safe foundation 
on which to build. Still less assuring is the appeal to num- 


‘ N informative article, contributed to the May num- 
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bers. Contemporary history is eloquent as to the power of 
determined minorities to secure an overwhelming dominance. 
We have seen whole nations succumb to the dynamic leader- 
ship of those who began as impotent minorities. In the pre- 
sent phase of history neither tradition nor numerical strength 
constitute reliable safeguards against the revolutionary spirit. 
Quality rather than quantity should be our criterion in esti- 
mating possibilities, dynamic ‘‘energy and zeal’’ rather than 
the inertia of traditionalism. It is the absence in the Labour 
Party of the enthusiasm begotten by vision and leadership 
which is so disturbing. The unimaginative pedestrianism and 
muddle-headed good nature which have characterized the 
Party in the past will be able, in the days to come, to offer 
but a poor resistance to the passion and discipline of the 
extremists. 

The ideology of British Labour belongs to an age which is 
passing away—the age which gave birth to Free Trade, the 
League of Nations and other offspring of the Liberal regime. 
To estimate its chances of survival we must take into con- 
sideration more than our insular conditions. For good or 
evil, we are now part of a world which has reached a crisis 
wherein mediocrity and compromise shrivel up in the flames 
of the revolutionary temper. 

It is curious that in enumerating the factors making for 
stability amongst the Labourites, THE MONTH article omits 
reference to the religious influences which played no small 
part in the early history of the Party. The omission is all 
the more remarkable because, in the opinion of Continental 
critics such as M. Halévy, it was very largely owing to the 
effects on the working class of the Methodist Revival that 
the scenes accompanying the French Revolution were not re- 
peated here. That tradition continued far down into the nine- 
teenth century. In fact, when M. |’ Abbé Cardeyn, the founder 
of the J.0O.C., visited this country in the early years of the 
present century, one of the things which most impressed him 
was the religious idealism of the Trade Union leaders. To 
the influence of Methodism must be added that of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Socialism’’ fathered by Anglicans like Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley and of the Christian Social 
Union, also associated with the names of prominent Angli- 
cans. But the type of Christianity which these factors repre- 
sented has proved inadequate as a means of defence against 
a dogmatic and intransigent Communism. Instead of the 
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Anglican Social Movement gaining strength from the Gos- 
pel, it almost looks as though the heirs of this Movement were 
dependent for their vitality on a partial identification of them- 
selves with the cause of Moscow. In any case, the religious 
element in Labour is quickly disappearing. What is left is 
an uninspiring programme of social reform which is quite 
incapable of combating the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
Left. It is precisely in the vacuum created by the decay of 
the Christian tradition, initiated by those mentioned, that the 
danger lies. For it is of this vacuum that the hot sirocco of 
a pseudo-mystical Communism is taking advantage. If Left- 
wing propaganda is successful, it will not be because our 
workers have studied and approved Marxian economics but 
because the fanaticism it generates supplies a need which a 
prosaic Labourism has ignored. The social movement to- 
day, if it cannot find inspiration in the True Religion, will 
discover it in a false religion ; contemporary Trade Unionism 
will have to make its choice between these two; it cannot re- 
main where it is. 

That, it seems to me, is a fact which THE MONTH paper did 
not properly draw out and emphasize. The real struggle is 
not between the dull respectability of British Labour and 
Russian revolutionaries. It is between two opposing kinds 
of revolution, the Christian and the materialistic. Mere re- 
spectability is doomed. The cross-roads at which our Labour 
movement stands are those which lead respectively to Mos- 
cow and Rome. And unless something like a miracle hap- 
pens, its misguided championship of the Spanish Reds will 
direct it along the former. The war in Spain reckons among 
its casualties the traditional insularity of the British Worker. 
The Party has been drawn into foreign affairs as never before 
in its history. Henceforth it will remain involved in the 
world-crisis of which the Spanish war is the symbol. And 
as it unfortunately happens, its interest in foreign affairs has 
been initiated by sympathy with the supposedly democratic 
cause of the workers fighting under the Red Flag, oblivious 
of the fact that the bulk of the Spanish workers are fighting 
for Franco and freedom. The only antidote for this blind 
perversion is the dynamic spiritual vision which has been so 
large a factor in the resistance offered by the Spanish 
Nationalists. 

Obviously the situation here is one which constitutes a 
distinct challenge to the forces of English Catholicism. But, 
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if I may venture to say so, it will have to be a Catholicism 
better adapted for the crisis than that which has hitherto 
prevailed. It is essential that there should be a rapid de- 
velopment among us of “‘integral Catholicism,’’ of that 
Pauline conception of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and of the faithful as its members. Conceived of as a 
living organism, animated by the spirit of Christ, our Head, 
who unites us with Himself and with one another, the Church 
can present an appeal which its merely legal aspect is incap- 
able of making. And especially in the circumstances is that 
true of the class under discussion, which is urged to attain 
merely earthly solidarity. It is in this mystical conception 
that will be found the means for countering the fanaticism by 
which we are opposed and creating the militant mood that is 
needed. Moreover, it will be necessary to emphasize the all- 
pervading character of true Christianity, showing how closely 
bound together are creed and character, worship and work. 
And in addition to this, adaptation is required to the situa- 
tion indicated by Cardinal Pacelli’s prophetic declaration that 
“the extent to which the representatives of labour are pene- 
trated with the principles of the Gospel will decide in large 
measure the extent to which the society of to-morrow will be 
Christian,’’ and by the urgent injunctions of His Holiness in 
“‘Divini Redemptoris’’ that the priesthood should concentrate 
its attention on winning back the working class. It is scarcely 
too much to say that in view of this object the position calls 
for a re-orientation of our activities and a reversal of the policy 
which has hitherto sought to work from the upper layers of 
society downwards. 

These are the preliminaries to a movement capable of offer- 
ing an adequate resistance to revolutionary propaganda in 
the ranks of Labour. They indicate a spirit which cannot 
function properly in the customary channels but must have 
appropriate forms of organized expression. The new wine 
must be put into a new wine-skin. It is this which it is hoped 
will be supplied by that recent adaptation amongst us of the 
Jociste Movement, the ‘‘Young Christian Workers.’’ What 
the Pope has called ‘‘auxiliary’’ agencies will be, of course, 
still needed, but the brunt of the fighting in the ranks of the 
workers must fall on the Y.C.W. as a distinct body with its 
own special methods. 

Catholicism, however, can relate itself to the Labour move- 
ment through its militants only in connexion with a practical 
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programme advocated on its own merits and without reference 
to the source which inspires it. And this programme will be 
as distinct from that sponsored by orthodox Labourites as it 
is from the socialist or communist proposals. It is here, as 
it seems to me, that there has been a failure to appreciate 
the nature of the crisis. I would humbly suggest that too 
often our representatives have been content to endorse 
Labour’s programme and have not appeared to realize the 
vital differences that exist between the practical suggestions 
of the social Encyclicals and the policy of typical Trade 
Unionists. And thus there has been lost just that appeal to 
the social imagination which would have been so powerful 
a dynamic. There is no space in which to enlarge fully on 
this, but a single illustration will serve to indicate what is 
meant. 

In the May issue of The Catholic Worker there appears a 
statement headed : ‘‘Franco’s Charter of Labour’’ in the edi- 
torial introduction to which the following occurs: 


There are sections that give cause for uneasiness, but 
only the future can tell how this Charter will work in 
practice. One clause could be interpreted as the denial 
of the right to strike. This and several other clauses, 
could be used against anyone attempting to organize 
the workers or to secure better wages and conditions. 


We are not here concerned to inquire whether this is a just 
criticism of Franco’s constitution, but only with the implica- 
tion that Catholics as such should uphold ‘“‘the right to 
strike.”’ 

Under the conditions at present existing in this country 
that right is, of course, accepted by all who desire to see 
economic justice, for unhappily it constitutes in the last re- 
sort the only way to adjust wages. We cannot lose sight of 
the fact, however, that strikes are a symptom of that “‘class- 
war’’ which successive Popes have condemned. To offer criti- 
cism of a denial of the right to strike without any sort of 
reference to the Catholic alternative is misleading. ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno”’ explicitly lays it down that the State in cir- 
cumstances may deny “‘the right to strike.’ ‘‘Now this is 
the primary duty of the State and of all good citizens,’’ says 
Pius XI, ‘‘to abolish conflict between classes with divergent 
interests, and thus foster and promote harmony between the 
various ranks of society.’’* Further on, His Holiness, com- 


1 “Quadragesimo Anno,”’ p. 37. C.T-S. 
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menting on the ‘‘special syndical and corporative organiza- 
tion’’ which has been inaugurated, offers this commentary : 


The corporations are composed of representatives of the 
unions of working men and employers of the same trade 
or profession, and, as true and genuine organs and in- 
stitutions of the State, they direct and co-ordinate the 
activities of the unions in all matters of common interest. 
Strikes and lock-outs are forbidden. If the contending 
parties cannot come to an agreement, public authority 
intervenes. Little reflection is required to perceive the 
advantage of the institution thus summarily described : 
peaceful collaboration of the classes, repression of 
socialist organizations and efforts, the moderating influ- 
ence of a special ministry. 


It is true that His Holiness goes on to voice the fear of. 
some that the State exercising this authority may be tempted 
at times to exceed its proper functions. It is noteworthy, 
however, that he refrains from explicitly endorsing this criti- 
cism and that he says nothing which cancels his definite ap- 
proval of a veto on strikes and lock-outs. Indeed, recourse 
to this weapon of the class-war is alien to that ideal of in- 
dustry organized on corporative lines, the exposition of which 
occupies so many pages of the social Encyclicals. In the 
community so organized strikes and lock-outs are not so much 
forbidden as made unnecessary. The whole spirit of industry 
is different from that now existing since it contemplates a 
community, organized for co-operation rather than for the 
attainment of sectional ends. The strike is a relic of the 
laissez-faire method applied to classes and is out of place in a 
society fashioned in accordance with Catholic ideals. The 
recourse to this weapon under a Constitution such as that in 
course of construction by President Salazar in Portugal is 
unthinkable. 

Now the question arises whether an organ of Catholic 
Labour such as The Catholic Worker is to content itself, as 
in the case quoted, with attempting to make the best of the 
present regime or whether it should boldly advocate a system 
which abolishes the class-war and is, therefore, as strongly 
opposed to the present compromise as, in another way, is 
Communism. Should we be satisfied with an attitude, largely 
negative, calculated to prevent the abuses of Capitalism, or 
conspicuously and uncompromisingly champion the positive, 
creative and challenging ideals expounded in the Encyclicals? 
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Wisdom might suggest that the former policy was the better, 
but for one fact. To-day the foe with whom we have to 
reckon is revolutionary. Instead of the veiled threat embodied 
in Trade Union organizations, it would declare open and 
violent war on the employing class. The fever of its pseudo- 
mysticism is gradually poisoning the minds and hearts of the 
workers and, unless met by a true mysticism and by pro- 
posals no less revolutionary than its own, will triumph. A 
more uncompromising stand for Catholic social principles will 
evoke a heroism which will make up for any loss in num- 
bers. We shall not then have to complain that our Catholic 
workers have less ‘‘energy and zeal’ than the enemy. Not 
only will their movement become more dynamic but, because 
it is not confused by compromise, it will be able to present a 
programme as definite, clear-cut, intransigent as that of the 
communist. Intellectual honesty with corresponding clarity 
of statement will replace the woolly-thinking that accompanies 
a Fabian policy. We shall know where we are and what we 
want, and the spiritual gain will be immense. 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 





Pilgrims 
HAT would ye say at the close of day, 
When the birds’ song sinks to rest, 
And the winding road that your feet have trod 
Stands barred to your further quest? 
Only a prayer may ye whisper there 
At the gates of the golden West. 


What shall ye know when the sun sinks low 
And the trembling shadows lie 

Soft on the grass, while the night winds pass 
With the breath of a lullaby ? 

Only the faith that can conquer death 

And springs from Eternity. : 


What can ye keep, when ye fall on sleep, 
And loosed is life’s silver cord, 

O hands that close on a faded rose, 

Or the hilt of a broken sword? 

This shall be yours, while heaven endures— 
The guerdon of Christ our Lord. 


Cc. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 














A CONGRESS AT THE ANTIPODES 


NEWCASTLE, N.S.W., FEBRUARY, 1938 


T is ten years since the metropolis of New South Wales 
) Fee brilliantly the series of Australian Eucharis- 

tic Congresses; but it remained for other regions of that 
State and for thousands of Australians who had missed the 
Sydney Congress to be thrilled, edified or otherwise affected 
by a gathering such as that held last February at Newcastle. 
The gathering was the first missionary Congress to take place 
in Australasia. Newcastle is one of the half-dozen most im- 
portant cities of Australia; progressing on coal-mines and 
manufactures ; lying by the sea about 100 miles north of Syd- 
ney. Its characteristics are those of similar cities in Great 
Britain, with the agreeable exception that, being widely spread 
out over a region diversified by hills, woods, pastoral belts 
and sea-beach, it has to a notable degree escaped the curse 
of griminess that hangs over the Newcastles of ‘“‘the Old 
Country.’ It lies along the sea, it runs out to bold cliffs, it 
has heights, one of which is crowned by a handsome new 
Anglican cathedral. It provided for the Congress a noble 
town-hall, with two vast inner spaces and useful smaller apart- 
ments ; also a huge circular sports-ground—in Australia that 
would not be missing. It does not, however, as yet possess 
many or spacious Catholic churches. 

It is not my intention to give a ‘“‘Press’’ account of the 
Newcastle Congress. THE MonrTH of late years has chronicled 
the occurrence of many, both national and international, in 
all parts of the globe, and they all cannot but show substan- 
tially the same features, with some particular variations in- 
spired by time and place. At Newcastle, for instance, in ad- 
dition to the sociological atmosphere suggested by that centre 
of industry, there was a distinct missionary cast given to the 
proceedings, to which attention may first be paid. There one 
looked far beyond the limits, vast as they are, of New South 
Wales or even Australia. Papua, New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, the Gilbert Islands, the New Hebrides, Fiji, New 
Caledonia—such names at once suggest the huge tasks that 
engage the missionary zeal of Catholic Australia and New 
Zealand; and besides these there are the still unregenerate 
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aborigines of their own lands. To Newcastle came their 
episcopal and priestly guides, bringing many strange and 
stirring tales from lands very dimly known to the white stay- 
at-home. Their Missionary Exhibition, excellently arranged 
and conducted, attracted continual throngs of visitors, and 
must have been powerfully effective in enlarging knowledge 
and deepening sympathies in regard to the ever-old, ever-new, 
objects of missionary zeal. 

My whole space might be taken up by describing the 
wonderful collection of hand-wrought and machine-made 
materials, inspired by the Faith and adapted for its uses, 
which the exhibition displayed, but I wish rather to stress the 
fact that behind all this parade of religious art, and behind 
much else of the Congress, one felt the active presence of our 
Australian and New Zealand religious women. Little was 
seen of them during the Congress, and on the great closing 
day they did not appear at all; but, seen or unseen, for mis- 
sions or for home, every Catholic knows what a fount of 
blessings their convents and schools are for the southern 
hemisphere. The Charter of the Catholic Church is a mis- 
sionary Charter—‘‘Go and teach all nations’’—and no local 
Church can be said to have reached its full religious stature 
until it is a centre from which the Faith—especially the central 
Mystery of the Faith—radiates in all directions. Hence the 
connexion of the Holy Eucharist and the Foreign Missions. 
Hence, too, the union of Eucharistic devotion with the mis- 
sions at home, especially with that sociological apostolate 
which consists in the endeavour to rebaptize industrialism— 
that pursuit of wealth and well-being which has very largely 
escaped from the control of the moral law since the Reforma- 
tion. It is this aspect of the Congress which competed with 
the missionary spirit for the attention of those who had 
assembled. 

The diocesan Bishop, Dr. Gleeson, C.SS.R., and his as- 
sistants, clerical and lay, had provided superabundantly for 
their Australian and Australasian guests—not only generous 
hospitality, but also that provision for mind and soul which 
was the main object of their gathering. During the four 
working days of the Congress there were two reception cere- 
monies and two ‘“‘openings,’’ two ‘‘rallies,’’ two ‘‘Holy 
Hours,”’ three “‘films,’’ the men’s great demonstration, and 
no less than twenty-four formal lectures each followed by two 
speeches. Add that time had also to be found for a garden- 
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party, and for a banquet, hospitably given to the visiting 
members of the hierarchy and clergy—a banquet which called 
for its own prolonged schedule of genial speeches. 

Nevertheless, for the large number of speeches and papers 
mentioned, there seemed usually to be plenty of listeners. 
Father Merney’s vigorous address to the Children of Mary 
in the Banqueting Room of the Town Hall was crowded, 
and similar crowds appeared at the rallies for young men 
and for young women on the Saturday night. Popular 
speakers like Archbishop Mannix always drew large numbers. 

There was happily no trace in the attitude of the civic 
authorities of the spirit of anti-Catholicism which has some- 
times been manifest in Australian history. On the contrary, 
the public service and the whole non-Catholic population 
showed a respectful interest in the out-door demonstrations— 
processions, hymns, Benedictions, etc.—as well as in the 
broadcast devotions which accompanied them. 

The fact that Newcastle is a great industrial city, whilst 
suggesting the character of some of the lectures delivered at 
the Congress, also unhappily prevented many of the workers 
from hearing them. Miners, mechanics, dockers, employees 
in railway- and steel-works, and the various forms of trans- 
port—those masses of men who labour to create industrial 
“‘progress’’ but are often the last to profit by it—cannot afford 
time for intellectual diversion or religious edification, and 
often fall an easy prey to the preachers of revolt. Still, the 
Congress was in their midst, and many toilers, in spite of 
their weariness, managed to attend several evening gather- 
ings, and especially the great Men’s Meeting of Thursday, 
February 17th, where some 17,000 of them were stirred by 
an eloquent sermon and made their united Profession of 
Faith. The secular Press seems to have been especially struck 
by this unwonted demonstration, as the following colourful 
passage from The Newcastle Morning Herald indicates: 


Floodlit, the elaborate altar rose white and magnificent 
against the velvety darkness. High upon its ornate 
columns the lights picked out the figure of the crucified 
Saviour. The intense rays emphasized the heads of cruel 
nails in the slender hands and feet, the ugly gash in the 
sacred side, and the plaited thorn-crown on the kingly 
brow. Nearly 2,000 years ago the original of that figure 
offered His life in the oldest city of the world for the 
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salvation of mankind. Last night in a city of the world’s 
youngest nation, a man-made representation of the mar- 
tyred Christ sent its mute appeal to the hearts of an army 
of men. There was no word spoken in the waiting ranks, 
but the reflection of lights from the altar transformed the 
black centre of the arena into a sea of white faces. . . 
Flickering candles caught the sparkling jewels in the 
episcopal crosses and flung shafts of brilliance into the 
night; the lights struck fire from the golden monstrance 
in which the Sacred Host was exposed, and danced in 
minute sparkles about the jewelled cope worn by the 
Apostolic Delegate. Outside the circle of light men, 
strong physically and overwhelming in numbers, bowed 
in reverence, striking their breasts. Thus they signified 
subjection to the King of Kings—unseen except in the 
form of bread, on an altar made fragrant with incense. 
But the men believed ; their bodily eyes beheld the glitter 
of precious stones, but the eyes of their souls saw in the 
humble particle of bread the most precious jewel of all ; 
and they gathered at the foot of his kingly throne— 
humble subjects, they were vowing allegiance to a Faith 
undimmed through the dust of centuries. 


No doubt such scenes have been witnessed and such words 
have been written many times and in many places since ‘‘the 
beggar-woman of the Eucharist’’ first put forth her astonish- 
ing idea of the Eucharistic Congresses. But surely there is 
something new, something to inspire us afresh, in the story 
of Eucharistic fires being kindled in a new and remote centre 
—in an Australian city of mechanical industry, where, less 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, no house had stood and 
no Christian foot had trod. 

The address of the speaker on that occasion, Dr. Farrelly, 
Coadjutor of Lismore, ended on a note of appeal : 


Workers of Australia, do not be misled! Do not give 
ear to agitators who would rob you of your precious in- 
heritance as sons of a free and Christian country. Cherish 
your rights and fight for them; but remember that your 
efforts will be vain and calamitous if you fail to reckon 
with Jesus Christ. To reckon with Him is to reckon with 
His law. And the abridgement of His law is the great 
commandment of Christian charity. 
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These and similar utterances were fully reported in the 
local Press; it is still more noteworthy and satisfactory that 
emphasis was laid, both in the reports and the commentary, 
on the Church’s solution of the secular quarrel between capital 
and labour—a better distribution of property, a just family 
wage, the checking of usurious practices and of monopolies, 
profit-sharing in one form or another, and the breaking of the 
stranglehoid of finance—all this was expounded in fearless 
language by the veteran Archbishop Mannix, by Dr. V. 
Cleary, a Professor at St. Columba’s Seminary, a Mr. Santa- 
maria, M.A., LL.D., and thus ‘‘the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them,’’ as Popes Leo and Pius XI have preached 
it. The State has the function of protecting the individual 
and supplementing his efforts: not of forcing upon him any 
partisan political ideology or denying him his human pre- 
rogative of freedom. And we had mention again of that sys- 
tem of saving what is good in democracy—the organization 
of society in vocational groups—of the success of which little 
Portugal is a shining example. 

Newcastle, then, can be congratulated on a Eucharistic 
Congress, celebrated in the full tradition of such acts of 
homage and reparation, and fraught with blessings for a land 
still young and vigorous where the pursuit of material gain 
has perhaps tended to divert men’s thoughts too much from 
the desire of things that last. As I passed by rail on my 
return through the fine coast scenery from Newcastle to Syd- 
ney, and then by plane in a few hours over the Australian 
Alps to Melbourne, the contrast in speed, safety and efficiency 
with the pioneering of a hundred years ago seemed to point 
to a parallel spiritual progress during the years to come, 
stimulated by devotion to the Holy Eucharist, to the Mis- 
sions, and to the furtherance of social justice. 

G. O'NEILL. 




















THORNS AND ROSES 
A STUDY OF THE SAINT OF LISIEUX 


WO pictures lie before me on my table: one is of 

a nun, youthfully pretty, with a flash of merriment in 

the expressive eyes. She is gracefully posed, and 
holds a sheaf of colourful roses which partially hide the cruci- 
fix beneath them. The other is also the portrait of a nun; a 
face touched with gentle austerity, firmly-marked brows, a 
resolute mouth, a strong, well-moulded chin. The face is 
still young, but the spirit has already written its own ardours 
and endurances upon it. All are familiar with the first of 
these pictures; too few have come across the second and re- 
cognized in it another authentic likeness of that most popular 
of modern saints, Thérése of Lisieux. 

It is proverbial to entreat heaven to save us from our 
friends. Such a plea might be made by her true lovers for 
one universally known as the ‘‘Little Flower.’’ She has not 
escaped the doom which overtakes the famous in other careers 
beside sainthood; a solitary phrase captures the public 
imagination and thereafter remains inseparable from the per- 
sonage who said it once, and possibly in a least characteristic 
mood. That ‘‘shower of roses’’ promised by the dying Soeur 
Thérése is memorable as a prophetic utterance which has since 
been fulfilled. Yet it was not essentially her own, but quoted 
—of all the unlikely sources !—from that young, martial and 
least sentimental of saints, Aloysius Gonzaga. He said it, 
and it slipped almost unperceived into the notes of his. 
biographer. Thérése quoted it, and that fatal phrase has en-. 
garlanded her memory, almost effacing other words of hers. 
by which she might indeed prefer to be remembered. 

It is in a mood of iconoclasm that I write,. and write with- 
out apology, even to those who prefer their saints to be as 
colourful as fiction, and as artificially glamorous as a film-. 
star. But I would not for any mood offend those simpler 
spirits who are happily at home with what may be called the 
“‘pretty’’ Thérése, since in them glows that spirit of childhood 
which far outshines intellectual fires. Yet is it not possible 
that even these would find a friendlier beauty in her real, 
intensely human personality and that the sentimental vogue 
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will pass, and the real Thérése prove most completely satisfy- 
ing? Let me not here anticipate Utopia, but content myself 
by saying that the real St. Thérése is distressingly belittled in 
the popular conception of her, and superficially known even 
by those who most frequently invoke her. 

The story of her life’ is almost starkly simple in its outlines, 
yet even so it has not failed to be misread, and has evoked— 
in certain phases—good-natured criticism even from the de- 
vout, and astringent comments from other sources. Again, 
this is a penalty of fame which Thérése could not hope to be 
spared. Since her early death she has become ‘‘front page 
news,’’ and won a publicity which is surely unparalleled even 
in these days when fame, like Ariel, girdles the world in forty 
minutes. Certainly her halo has shone far and wide like 
a beacon ; equally certainly it has blinded many to the suffer- 
ing face within the halo, and to the human personality which 
endured so many renunciations before that halo was won. 

See her life, from its earliest beginning, in the outlines 
which are known to us all. A dear little girl with long golden 
curls, watched and cosseted by a father and elder sisters who 
lavished affection on her, and nursed her expanding piety with 
equally affectionate zeal. Rather a boring little girl, if the 
truth be told, too tearful, and far too spoilt in her own circle. 
How remote from the child as she really was, and how un- 
like that sturdy, sweet little creature whose small face looks 
out with more than a hint of mutiny from its unobtrusive 
curls! This portrait of the child Thérése is at present only 
available in one English biography of her’; but the child 
herself is easily portrayed from the material already widely 
published. 

Briefly, inadequately, let us see her as she developed, leap- 
ing into heroism from the pathetic level of her four brief years, 
and accepting her adored mother’s death in tearless silence. 
This mature repression of her grief more than accounts for 
the strained nerves and ready tears of her later childhood. 
And as she grew she was not merely absorbing the piety 
which impregnated her environment—she was struggling 
with the tenacity of a strong-willed child to subdue herself. 
This she did so successfully that few around her guessed her 
inward conflicts. 


1 Her Autobiography and many books about her may be had from Messrs. 
Buras, Oates & Washbourne. Cf. also, L’Office Central de Ste. Thérése, at 


Lisieux. 
2 “*Written in Heaven,” by Frances Parkinson Keyes. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 
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Nor was the affection in her home kept at that enervating 
hot-house temperature in which a child’s individuality is hope- 
lessly wilted. She had her share of discipline, was indeed 
snubbed roundly at times, and always had her place in the 
background like all the bien elevée little girls of her period. 
So it was without plaudits, or any comforting sense of being 
a darling little girl that she made those truly heroic renun- 
ciations of hers—all her pocket money went to the poor, and 
so did the sweetmeats which were given to her. To give inci- 
dents in detail is beyond the scope of my present purpose. 
It will suffice to say that Thérése as a child was already a 
forceful character, and commands our respect then as later. 

Her school-days show her as a sweet shrinking creature, re- 
mote from her more lively companions, and ill at ease save in 
the chapel or her own home. What of it? She was not to 
escape the loneliness of adolescence and also the solitude of 
those to whom genius in any form is given. Her genius was 
sanctity—it was not for her to be spared that sense of differ- 
ence to the herd which comes to the saint or to the Shelley in 
their embryonic days. And we are not sufficiently aware of 
the gentle charm which already distinguished her, or of that 
sporting spirit which made her never resentful of the rather 
crude snubs and other manifestations of dislike which the 
young well know how to inflict upon each other. She did 
not consider herself a martyr, or grasp her unpopularity as 
the gratifying proof of her essential superiority. She suffered 
from it, humanly and youthfully ; sought for a ‘‘best friend’’ 
by whom she was briefly liked and swiftly relinquished. Yet 
in the light of later years those casual companions at last 
became aware of her, and knelt before her to whom they had 
come so near and passed with indifference. 

Her early vocation again runs counter to our modern pre- 
ference that a saint should not be peculiar in any way. For 
if the medieval world liked its saints to get to grips with 
Satan as a fire-breathing dragon, or to cross angry torrents 
on altar-stones, or in other spirited ways to make it plain that 
saints they were, our modern taste prefers sanctity in a less 
sensational form. And there is something very sensational 
in a girl of fifteen who insists upon entombing herself in 
Carmel; and who to achieve this flouts the rules of the Vati- 
can by speaking to the Pope at a public audience. Here 
again there is too much muddled thinking about issues which, 
to Thérése herself, were absolutely clear. She had no infatua- 
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tion for Carmel—actually her preference lay with the Foreign 
Missions. And she fought for her vocation, not obstinately, 
but with the tenacity of one whom God compels towards a 
realized goal. Her desperate appeal to the Holy Father was 
the first and last sensational moment of her life; she foresaw 
it with dread and accomplished it in trembling. 

It is enlightening for us to see her as some of her fellow- 
pilgrims saw her—no stiff, silent girl rather grimly folded in 
her vocation, but lively, even talkative, and enjoying herself 
with all the zest of her fifteen years. Her response to the 
various experiences of her Italian journey was at times re- 
freshingly candid, as when after seeing the mummified body 
of St. Catherine at Bologna, she said that it was ‘“‘peu 
attirant !’’* Certainly she was not a conventionally devout 
Miss-in-her-teens ! 

That pilgrimage gives us a vivid glimpse of the human 
heart which was so soon to hide away beneath the nun’s 
habit. It must be said that she was exceptionally clear-eyed 
in a period which preferred to keep its youth in blinkers; and 
that simplicity which wells up in her like a clear mountain 
spring beautifies her attitude towards life. Innocent but not 
ignorant, she was far from depreciating human love and mar- 
riage, which she commended as very beautiful for those who 
find in it God’s will. Now one of the many who admired her 
—and her beauty compelled admiration—made her realize 
her own feminine power of attraction, and also that she had 
not an unresponsive heart. It was in no sense a romance— 
merely a pleasant encounter—but important since it made her 
aware of the possibilities of normal human happiness. ‘“‘It 
is time that I should go, for perhaps I might not have the 
courage to hold out for long,’’ she said tersely—and renewed 
her struggle to reach Carmel.’ 

Once in Carmel she began that flight towards sanctity which 
seems so headlong and so unimpeded to all who have never 
striven to follow where she leads. Let not a mistaken sense 
of charity make us underrate the peculiar difficulties which 
beset her there. Carmel is always a camp for the militant in 
virtue, but in her convent’ she found unstable and discordant 
elements which must have tried her more severely than the 


1 “Sainte Thérése de |’Enfant Jésus,’’ by Mgr. Laveille. 

2 “Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus,’’ by Gaétan Bernoville. Paris: Grasset. 

* It is scarcely necessary to add that the Carmel of Lisieux to-day is re- 
nowned for the unity of its religious life, in which so many saintly nuns have 
perfected themselves. 
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austere Rule. Inflexible of purpose as ever, she armed her- 
self with all that grace could give, and embraced everything 
that her new life enforced upon her from extreme hardships 
to exasperating inconveniences. Cumulative inconveniences 
may assume the penitential efficacy of a hair shirt, and it was 
not trivial to wear daily a habit which was too heavy for her 
youthful physique, and so garbed to do manual labour with 
the clumsiness of the unaccustomed. And as she dusted and 
swept those gloomy crannies, a great fear was in her heert— 
for she was terrified of spiders! 

She could and did detach herself from her aversions, and 
they were not few, for she was fastidious. But it was less 
easy to detach herself from her affections ; to seek no solacing 
friendship among her fellow-novices, and to restrict her con- 
tacts with her own two beloved sisters, already professed nuns 
in the community. Less easy to maintain a filial deference 
towards her erratic Prioress, that unhappy shadow whose 
presence darkens the story of St. Thérése, possibly because 
this unfortunate Superior was herself clouded by neuras- 
thenia. Nor was it little to keep her spiritual equipoise in a 
community where some were admirable indeed, but others less 
sublimated than one would expect from the disciplined life of 
Carmel. Again, to see the real Thérése we must not flinch 
before the realities of the life in which she perfected herself. 
And her response to that life was made beautifully, not merely 
with generosity towards God, but with so much external 
graciousness that her least attractive neighbours felt them- 
selves sunned by her affection. Her courteous words were 
given to the uncouth, her forethought to the selfish, her sweet- 
ness to the soured, her patience to the intractable, _ ill- 
humoured natures that beset her so often and so severely. 

She spared herself nothing, and it may be said that nothing 
was spared her. The scraps of unpalatable food served to her 
—since she was so uncomplaining—made her fasts far exceed 
the prescribed penances of Carmel. Laborious days were fol- 
lowed by nights when she could get no sleep, so intense was 
the cold in that bleak northern convent. Yet with all this, and 
with that secret loneliness which her ardent heart could not 
escape, her soul soared above aridity, her body dominated 
fatigue, and her rich personality expanded amazingly. Para- 
doxical but true, in a life of self-effacement Thérése Martin 
found herself. She who was tearful and introspective as a 
girl at home, in the régime of Carmel where brooms and 
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dusters were as much in evidence as disciplines and breviaries, 
became not only a saint (which one might reasonably expect), 
but a very charming woman. 

In the last eighteen months of her life she reveals a heroism 
so memorable that one wonders if those who dismiss her as 
‘fan ordinary little nun’’ have ever read her life as she lived 
it. It is obvious that only faith in the supernatural makes it 
possible for even one Carmel to exist. Yet if to live what 
is, frankly, a life full of negations and frustrations, becomes 
not merely bearable but happy to the believing nun, what is 
that life when the light of faith no longer transfigures it? 
Here I misuse words—Thérése never lost her Fei: ".. She lost 
her comfort in it, her sense of security, that at-homeness with 
heaven which makes all anguish sweet, all labours inconsider- 
able. This young nun whose smiling face greets us with 
monotonous amiability from every Catholic repository win- 
dow, then endured a martyrdom before which the mind 
shrinks in horror. Her health had failed and she was 
piteously unready for spiritual strain ; yet until her death she 
was beset by tormenting doubts, unrelentingly proffered, in- 
flexibly rejected, but ever renewed and stronger after each 
rebuff. 

Again let me recall that the medieval world was more 
familiar with the devil than we admit ourselves to be. Every 
physical and psychological cause must be searched for before 
we dare to suggest a purely supernatural reason for mental 
conflicts such as these. Yet in spite of this modern preference 
and our shyness of medieval realism, the old enemy woos, 
mocks, goads and entices the soul of every man alive, and as 
the tempter he came and stayed beside the suffering spirit of 
Thérése. Her vivid heaven faded into unreality ; her hopes 
of immortal life were derided; her trust that she was beloved 
by God was made to appear the foolish fancy of adupe. She 
has revealed in a few agonizing phrases the thoughts which 
harried her, and harried her in extreme physical anguish. 
Her sufferings from tuberculosis, with exceptional complica- 
tions, are too grim for detailed description here. Yet her 
patience and ber confidence in God remained unshaken until 
the end. 

To some of us this supernatural calm petrifies the Saint 
into a marbled unlikeness to other suffering mortals. But 
let Thérése’s own words speak for her in this : 


I understand why those who have no faith kill them- 
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selves when they suffer so much! Whenever you have 
anyone in the grip of such torturing pain as this, be very 
careful not to leave near them any remedies which are 
poisonous. I assure you that when one suffers to this 
point, another moment is enough to make one lose one’s 


reason !°* 


Her soul was in dereliction, her body in pain without 
respite, yet to the end she endured and believed. The memory 
of that prolonged, lonely conflict—when reverently pondered 
—brings us closer to the real St. Thérése. 

Her writings, which are translucently candid, reveal as 
much of her personality as of her spiritual progress. Through 
her own words, therefore, and also through the reminiscences 
of those who knew her best, we can achieve a clearer percep- 
tion of her ‘‘in her habit, as she lived.’’ A detailed psycho- 
logical analysis is not possible here; but a rapid and, too 
possibly, daubed portrait may at least inspire my readers to 
make their own researches. 

She had a pretty wit, touched with delicate irony at times; 
and also—rather unexpected, this !—a gift for mimicry which, 
however, she firmly controlled. She was naturally tenacious 
and original and independent in mind. No mean psycho- 
logist, she guided the souls confided to her as novice mistress 
with gossamer touch or with a firm clasp as their needs in- 
dicated. She was reticent, loyal and quite painfully faithful 
in her affections. She was also incapable of jealousy, which 
she transfixed in a rapier-like phrase as ‘‘mere self-seeking !’’ 
She was proud, in the strictly Teresian sense of choosing 
‘death rather than dishonour,’’ and she had a natural dignity 
so unmistakably hers that even when veiled she was easily 
identified. She was also exquisitely simple, and she shaped 
her highest counsels of perfection in friendly, even familiar 
phrases. She could never tolerate a pose, and she had a 
horror of deliberate edification. She loathed bonne sceur de- 
votions ; could not make use of stereotyped prayers, and found 
her greatest light in the Gospels. She had a passion for 
beauty, and no less a passion for truth. Tactful and intuitive 
though she was, she never shrank from plain speaking when 
truth demanded it. She had a keen judgment, and also a 
vivid imagination. She had profound sympathies—especially 


1 “Sainte Thérése,’’ by Pére Henri Petitot, O.P. 
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with those beyond her own cloistered life; and she pitied 
human frailties, without a shadow of complacency. 

She loved children, and was tender towards birds and ani- 
mals. She had a passion for flowers; a nostalgia for the 
untrammelled country life which Carmel certainly intensified. 
She was an artist, though as yet at the tentative, experimental 
stage. She was capable, and had a strong bent towards nurs- 
ing. She was highly strung, and therefore more liable to 
irritability than her serene manner ever betrayed; and had a 
natural trend towards gravity which, in a lesser woman, 
might have led to morose moods. ‘‘Une nature peu com- 
mode !’’ she said of her own temperament; and we may sur- 
mise that the serenity and brightness which lie almost like a 
glaze over our impressions of her, were not her natural 
characteristics, but acquired by unflinching self-discipline. 
She was, in short, an exceptionally interesting woman ; and 
if I have said less of the saint which she became, it is because 
the face and not the halo is my chief preoccupation here. 

Yet without that halo the serene young face might be less 
impressive to the millions now influenced by her; and the 
light by which she lived pass unperceived by those who con- 
found the childlike in spirit with the childish. Even to these, 
and to all who have failed to find their way to her, St. Thérése 
cannot remain remote and indifferent, whatever their own 
preferences would be. It is not our love of her but her love 
of us which makes her the Patroness of the world, although 
many in the world are unaware of her. Knowing that great 
heart of hers, though dimly as a purblind mortal blinks at the 
sun, it is impossible to doubt that her pity quickens at the 
sorrows which are not confided to her ; that she succours those 
who never invoke her aid ; and compassionates the heartaches 
of those who have never spared a sigh to her own life of 
sorrows. 

This young provincial French nun who loved humanity as 
only the saints love it, might indeed say to all the world the 
words of her Lord: ‘‘You have not chosen me, but I have 


chosen you!’’ 
M. O’ROURKE. 




















A STIGMATIZATION IMPOSTURE? 


N an article on ‘‘Impostors’’ which I contributed to the 
[ cceste Encyclopedia’ some thirty years ago, I had 

occasion to make reference to the Spanish nun, Magda- 
lena de la Cruz, who was sentenced by the Inquisition in 
1546 for her alleged hypocritical pretence of sanctity supported 
by counterfeit stigmata and other phenomena. Magdalena’s 
story is a very curious one. She was a girl of humble origin 
who was received into a Franciscan convent at Cordova in 
1504 at the age of seventeen. Her ecstasies, penitential prac- 
tices, miraculous communions and alleged abstention from 
food, attracted attention both within and without her own 
community. She was believed to have the stigmata and to 
be raised from the ground in prayer. She was elected prioress 
in 1533 when she was forty-six years old, and re-elected to the 
same Office in 1536 and 1539. So universal was the venera- 
tion in which she was held that ladies of the highest rank, 
when about to be confined, sent to her the cradles or garments 
prepared for the expected infant that she might bless them. 
This homage was paid her even by the Empress Isabel in 1527 
before the birth of Philip II. There were, however, those who 
regarded the nun with distrust, and St. Ignatius Loyola in 
particular lent her no countenance. Falling dangerously ill 
in 1543, it is alleged that Magdalena confessed to a long 
career of hypocrisy, and after a trial lasting nearly two years 
the Inquisition sentenced her to lifelong confinement in the 
convent of another Order where she was subject to many 
penalties including deprivation for a time of Holy Commu- 
nion. It seems certain, however, that she accepted her lot 
with complete submission and in a spirit of the most edifying 
piety. She regained the respect of those who lived with her 
and is said to have died a very holy death. 

Similar to this in many aspects, and causing probably an 
even greater sensation, was the case of the Dominican nun, 
Sor Maria de la Visitacion, of whom I propose to speak in 
the present article. Unlike Magdalena she belonged to a 
distinguished family, though she was a Portuguese, not a 
Spaniard. At the age of twelve she entered the convent of 
the Annunciation in Lisbon and made her profession there 
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in 1568 when she was seventeen. Through the reputation she 
acquired for virtue and intelligence, but possibly helped by 
family influence, she, though still a very young nun, was 
elected prioress in 1582, and from that time forward began 
to be famous. It is much to be regretted that the Life which 
the celebrated Dominican, Father Luis de Granada, is said 
to have written of her and which still exists in manuscript, 
seems never to have been published. Apart from a few casual 
notices, almost all that we hear of Sor Maria de la Visitacion 
belongs to the period subsequent to her downfall and loss of 
credit. One would very much like to know the impression 
she made upon her fellow-religious during the fifteen years 
or more which she spent at the convent of the Annunciation 
before she became Superior. There can be no question that 
at the time preparations were being made for the mustering 
of the great Armada which was to conquer England Sor Maria 
was a very influential personage. 

The reputation which then attached to the name of the nun 
of Lisbon is convincingly attested in the reports which Lip- 
pomano, the Venetian ambassador in Spain, dispatched to the 
Doge and Senate in 1587 and 1588. The Spaniards in 1587 
were suffering from the attacks made by Drake upon the 
galleons returning from the Indies. The naval command, 
under the direction of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, was able 
to do very little to counter this menace, and on July, 1587, 
Lippomano reports : 


The Marquis will go to the Azores, but little good is 
expected from his presence beyond securing the fleet from 
New Spain, though they say that he visited the holy nun 
of Lisbon, and that she bade him go with a good heart, 
taking with him the cross and promised him victory in 
all his actions. 


In February of the next year Lippomano thinks it worth 
while to insert in his official dispatch the following item of 
gossip : 

Evil persons having spread a rumour that the stigmata 
of the holy nun are spurious, the General of her Order 
has made a new examination, with many tests, and sent 
the result to His Majesty. They find that beyond all 
doubt the stigmata are genuine and miraculous. Fra 
Luigi di Granada has written a book describing her 
divine operations. 
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After destruction had fallen upon the Armada, we have a 
letter from Lippomano to the Doge on December 14, 1588. 
It is written in a very different sense, and Mr. Brown sum- 
marizes the contents as follows : 


The Nun of Portugal who was universally held for a 
saint has been found out at last. The stigmata are proved 
to be artificial and the whole trick invented to gain credit 
in the world. She was induced to act thus by two friars 
of her Order of St. Dominic, with a view te being able 
some day to tell the King that unless he handed Portu- 
gal over to Don Antonio he would be damned for ever, 
and with the further object of raising a rebellion against 
the King. The friars are in the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, the nun in a convent awaiting sentence. 


There can be no doubt that Sor Maria’s declared sympathy 
for the party which advocated the independence of Portugal 
from Spanish rule must have prejudiced her cause. If she 
had entertained such views before, she had dissimulated them, 
but in the depression and political agitation which settled 
down upon the peninsula after the great naval disaster she 
seems to have spoken more freely. No doubt this considera- 
tion was not forgotten by the Inquisitors; but in the sentence 
they pronounced no reference is made to political matters. 
The verdict was summarized by Lippomano thus : 


First she is condemned to perpetual prison in a con- 
vent not of her own Order outside the city. 

She may not receive the sacrament for five years, except 
on the three Easters [tre Pasque]* or in articulo mortis, 
or in a papal jubilee. 

Every Wednesday and Friday in public in the nuns’ 
chapter house, she shall receive the discipline for as long 
as it takes to chant the Miserere. 

She shall eat in the refectory in public on the ground, 
and no one may eat what she leaves. She shall lie on the 
ground at the door of the refectory and all the nuns 
shall walk over her as they come in and go out. 


1 Although Mr. Horatio Brown edited the Venetian Calendars for many 
years, he was not always quite at home in Catholic phraseology. The word 
pasqua was used for any one of the three great feasts Easter, Whit-Sunday 
and Christmas. St. Paschal Baylon, for example, was called ‘‘Paschal’’ be- 
cause he was born on Whit-Sunday. Maria was, therefore, in any case al- 
lowed to receive Communion three times a year. 
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She shall fast perpetually ; she may not be elected to 
any office, but shall take rank below the meanest nun in 
the convent. 

She may not speak to any of the nuns or to anyone 
else without leave of the prioress. 

The bread she uses, the drinking cups and all else shall 
be given to the Inquisition or its delegate. 

She shall not wear a veil. On Wednesdays and Fri- 
days she shall have nothing but bread and water. 

Each time she leaves her cell to eat she shall recite 
her sin aloud. 





In forwarding this summary, Lippomano not only makes 
reference to the fact that the nun had been previously held 
for a saint, but tells the Doge that she ‘‘had received several 
letters in King Philip II’s own hand, one of them commend- 
ing his actions to her prayers, and declaring that he desired to 
come to Portugal to visit her and kiss her hand.’’’ 

The exposure and condemnation of Sor Maria de la Visita- 
cion not unnaturally had their repercussions. We may, in the 
first place, attribute to this cause the death of Father Luis de 
Granada himself. He had been Provincial of the Dominicans 
in Portugal and also a notable professor of theology.” Asa 
spiritual writer he was famous beyond any man of that genera- 
tion. His books were printed in numberless editions and re- 
produced in many languages. Even in Elizabethan England 
they were highly popular, and not only Catholics but Protes- 
tants also, had busied themselves with the task of translating 
or adapting them.’ Sor Maria professed to be under his direc- 
tion. He undoubtedly knew her well, used to hear her confes- 
sion and required her to show him her stigmata. It seems to 
be beyond question that he made himself guarantee of her 
good faith by writing not only to Pope Gregory XIII, but 
to King Philip II, to Blessed John de Ribera, who was Arch- 
bishop of Valencia, and to many others. Himself recognized 
on all hands as a master of the spiritual life, he was satisfied 
that his penitent in Lisbon was one of the holiest of God’s 
servants. There is no suggestion that, when the sentence 
passed by the Inquisition was made public, Luis de Granada 
fell under any suspicion of connivance in a fraud. He was 


1 See ‘‘Calendar of State Papers; Venice,’’ edited by Horatio F. Brown, 
Vol. VIII, nn. 550, 625, 794, 795- 

2 He is also said to have refused the Cardinalate as well as two bishoprics. 

* See on all this Maria Hagedorn, ‘‘Reformation und Spanische Andachts- 
literatur’’ (1934), and THe Montn, February, 1935, pp. 144 sqq.- 
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himself a Spaniard, and in any case kept aloof from politics. 
There may, however, have been other members of the Order, 
as stated in Lippomano’s dispatch quoted above, who were 
less discreet and who were ardent in the cause of Portuguese 
independence. 

What is certain is that Fray Luis in 1588 was a very old 
man—he was born in 1504—and that the shock of this con- 
demnation of the stigmatica for whose sincerity he had 
pledged his word must have been a very serious one. All 
that we know is that the sentence of the Inquisition was de- 
livered on December 8th and that Fray Luis died before the 
close of the same month. Pére Mortier suggests that the old 
man’s sight had been failing him in his last years. Hence it 
is probable that he might easily have been imposed upon 
when Sor Maria exhibited her seemingly wounded hands to 
him from the other side of the convent grille. This seems to 
be a reasonable explanation, but one would like to know more 
about the early relations between the venerable priest and his 
ecstatic penitent. 

Weare rather better informed concerning the case of Father 
Sisto Fabri, the General of the Dominicans, who, as Lip- 
pomano reported to the Doge, ‘‘made a new examination with 
many tests,’’ and convinced himself that “‘beyond all doubt 
the stigmata are genuine and miraculous.’’ Father Fabri’s 
deposition from the high office which he held was unques- 
tionably connected with the scandal of Sor Maria’s alleged 
imposture. He was an Italian by birth, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he had ever known much of the prioress of 
the Annunciation convent at Lisbon. But when rumours of 
trickery had begun to circulate again, even after Luis de 
Granada had written so strongly in the nun’s favour, the 
Dominican General, who happened to be in Spain at the time, 
thought it desirable to verify the matter for himself. He 
accordingly went to Portugal armed with full powers, and on 
November 18, 1587, he saw the stigmata of Maria de la Visita- 
cion, of which he has left a description in Italian. There were 
punctures all round the nun’s forehead, dark scabs as of 
protruding nailheads in the hands and feet, and in Maria’s 
side he tells us that he saw a wound a little less than an inch 
in length and rather more than half an inch wide (longa poco 
meno di un dito per longo, et larga poco piu di mezzo dito per 
traverso). What he calls a dito was possibly rather more than 
an English inch, but the point is of no consequence. He 
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had come provided with a piece of soap, but the attempt made 
to wash away the marks on the hands was unsuccessful. At 
the same time, it seems that as the nun protested that the 
slightest touch upon the affected parts caused her intense 
anguish, he felt obliged for pity’s sake to desist from any too 
violent application of the detergent. This could not have 
been a very satisfactory test of the genuineness of the 
phenomenon, but the favourable verdict of this new investi- 
gation, as we have seen, was made generally known. In spite 
of unfriendly rumours and the hostility of a minority of her 
own community, the reputation of the prioress during those 
months which witnessed the concentration of the vast armada 
in the mouth of the Tagus still stood very high. The Car- 
dinal Albert of Austria, Philip II’s viceroy in Portugal, took 
no step, we are told, without consulting her, and she was 
formally asked to bless the great enterprise they had in hand. 
Very possibly the fact that the five wounds were figured in 
the arms of Portugal may have led to the belief that the 
stigmata of this reputed saint were in some sense an omen of 
the victory of those arms. We know in particular that pieces 
of linen marked with her blood were eagerly sought for and 
were believed to work many astonishing cures. On these 
memorials, venerated as relics, five spots of blood were seen 
arranged so as to suggest the extremities of a cross, the largest 
spot being in the centre. Paramo, a contemporary and him- 
self a high official of the Inquisition, describes Maria de la 
Visitacion as ‘‘famous throughout all the provinces of Spain 
and Italy and indeed even as far as the most distant confines 
of the eastern ocean.’’ He also informs us of a clause which 
is not mentioned in Lippomano’s summary of the sentence 
of the Inquisition. This was an explicit ordinance that all 
portraits of the pretended stigmatica or fragments of the linen 
she had used were to be given up and destroyed. But Paramo 
goes on to say that in spite of this he came to know, when 
he was Inquisitor in Sicily, that Mary, the wife of Diego de 
Guzman, Count of Alba, and Viceroy of that province, still 
treasured some pieces of linen of this nature, as well as a por- 
trait of the nun and a long written account of her life.’ This 
would seem to show that the verdict of the Inquisition had not 
entirely succeeded in persuading the admirers of the former 
Dominican prioress that she was no more than an impostor. 


1 See Paramo, ‘‘De Origine et Progressu Officii Sanctee Inquisitionis,’’ pp. 
234 and 303. 
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And here let me confess that I also am not convinced that 
the-full truth of the matter was brought to light in the course 
of the Inquisition inquiry. I do not for a moment suggest 
that Sor Maria was a saint, or even a woman of exceptional 
holiness, but I think it possible that she was honestly deluded 
and that some at least of the phenomena attributed to her were 
genuine. There are many cases in which it would seem to me 
difficult to question the reality of the strange manifestations, 
notably the ecstatic condition and stigmata, which observers 
declare themselves to have witnessed as they developed under 
their own eyes. Fraud and deception may in some measure 
intervene, and it is nearly always difficult to decide at what 
definite point the trickery begins. None the less, I do ven- 
ture very positively to affirm that there are visionaries who 
have genuine ecstasies and genuine stigmata, but who for all 
that are by no means saints.’ In that case it does not seem 
to me that Maria de la Visitacion can quite definitely be set 
down as an impostor upon such slender evidence as is at pre- 
sent available in the printed accounts preserved of her. 

What weighs, of course, most heavily in the scaie is her 
own confession of deliberate trickery, and her explanation of 
how she did it. But one may well ask whether the avowals of 
an accused on trial before the Inquisition are in any way 
more convincing than the confessions of witches obtained in 
the prosecutions which such staunch Protestants as Matthew 
Hopkins and the other English witch-finders conducted in 
the seventeenth century. There cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that the unfortunate people brought to trial on the charge of 
witchcraft made these confessions, which are still preserved 
to us in court records, and that they included in them the most 
incredible details about their animal familiars, pacts with the 
devil, riding through the air and ritual observances of indes- 
cribable filthiness.* The most astonishing feature in the case 
is the fact that it must have been perfectly well known to the 
accused witches that the avowal of such evil practices saved 


2 Many such cases have come under notice in THE MontTH during the past 
twenty years. I may refer especially to that recorded by Debreyne (October, 
1919, pp. 290—291) and that of Palma d’Oria (ibid., pp. 296—301). See also 
what has been here said of Georges Marasco (January, 1925, pp. 53—57) and 
Teresa Higginson (ibid., pp. 58—64), of Christina of Stommeln (October, 1928, 
pp. 296—298), Juliana Weiskircher (May, 1933, PP- 444—445), Marie Julie 
Jahenny (March, 1931, pp. 234—245), Mélanie Mathieu (December, 1933, pp- 
534—536), Clara Moes (August, 1933, pp. 129—130) and Beatrice of Granada 
(October, 1936, pp. 344—345). But many other names might be added to these. 

* Numberless specimens have been printed. See, for example, Miss M. A. 
Murray’s ‘‘Witch-cult in Western Europe,”’ pp. 92—93, 104, 212, 218—220, etc. 
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them from nothing. They were even more liable to be hanged 
if they confessed than if they denied everything, and in the 
English prosecutions torture, as a rule, does not seem to have 
been employed or threatened. 

In the case, however, of a trial before the Inquisition, con- 
fession, even apart from any question of torture, brought a 
very definite gain to the accused, supposing always that there 
had been no previous condemnation and relapse. If Maria 
de la Visitacion—and the same seems to have been true of 
Magdalena de la Cruz—had stoutly maintained that her 
stigmata, levitations, miraculous communions and other 
phenomena were of supernatural origin, the court, once satis- 
fied that she was unsound in any point of faith, would 
almost certainly have decided that if these marvels had oc- 
curred they must have been diabolical in their origin and that 
Maria was 2 sorceress who had made a pact with the devil.’ 
Now this w*s a much more serious offence than any imposture 
or trickery, however profane in character. Hypocrisy and 
even blasphemous pretences involved no denial of the Faith. 
The culprit might have to face the very severest ecclesiastical 
penalties, but there would be no relaxation to the secular arm, 
and no burning in an auto da fé. 

Sor Maria, I assume, would have been quite shrewd enough 
to know how these things were regarded by inquisitorial eyes. 
According to the received accounts suspicion of her fraudu- 
lent phenomena had first been kindled by one of her nuns 
who, looking through a chink in the door of the prioress’s 
cell, had detected the reverend mother in the act of painting 
the semblance of a wound in one of her hands. Father Luis 
de Granada and the General of the Dominicans, who professed 
to have investigated the reality of these wounds had, owing 
to her pretence of suffering intense pain, been deterred from 
applying any effective test. When, however, Sor Maria was 
brought before the Inquisition, the officials, we are told, toler- 
ated no nonsense of this sort, but, scrubbing vigorously, re- 
moved the paint and found the flesh beneath perfectly sound 
and normal. Being thus detected in manifest fraud, she 
withdrew her previous denials, owned herself guilty and wrote 
out an explanation of the various forms of trickery by which 
she had succeeded in imposing upon her credulous admirers. 
This saved her from the stake, but not from a rude penance 


2 It will be remembered that this was the line taken by Cauchon and the 
Inquisitors in the condemnation of St. Joan of Arc. 
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which lasted to the end of her days. It is noteworthy that 
she, like Magdalena de la Cruz, is said to have accepted her 
lot with complete resignation and to have died an exception- 
ally holy death. 

In writing his account of the generalate of Father Sisto 
Fabri, Pére Mortier has naturally found occasion to discuss 
this scandal of the Lisbon nun which was so closely connected 
with the General’s deposition from office.’ I must own that 
his treatment of the subject does not convince me. Pére Mor- 
tier is apparently satisfied that the report of the washing away 
of the marks of Sor Maria’s stigmata when she appeared be- 
fore the officials of the Inquisition proves beyond dispute that 
these pretended wounds were a mere imposture. But in the 
Life of Blessed Gemma Galgani we may learn that Gemma 
told her first confessor, Mgr. Volpi, that if he sent a doctor to 
examine her he would see nothing. The confessor persisted 
and the doctor.came one Friday when Gemma was in ecstasy 
and the stigmata were already bleeding. ‘‘The doctor took 
a towel, dipped it in water, and wiped Gemma’s hands and 
forehead. The blood immediately disappeared and the skin 
showed no signs of cicatrix, scratch or puncture, as if there 
had never been any laceration.’”’* Of course, a grave sus- 
picion of fraud rested for a while on Gemma’s stigmata, 
but there can be no question of the reality of her wound- 
marks as examined on other occasions, and her beatification, 
though it is explicitly affirmed that this pronounces no ver- 
dict upon the supernatural character of the phenomena attri- 
buted to her, must at any rate exonerate her from anything 
like conscious deception. We know practically nothing about 
the conditions under which these wound-marks appear, or are 
suddenly healed. So far as I may venture to express any 
opinion on the subject, all these questions are extremely diffi- 
cult and must be left unresolved to the specialists in neuro- 
pathology of a future generation. 

There are also several other matters which must raise doubts 
in the minds of those who are at all familiar with the records 
of stigmatization phenomena. It is difficult to understand 
how Sor Maria, if conscious of fraud, could have presented 
herself before the Inquisitors with stigmata painted on her 


1 See Mortier, ‘‘Histoire des Maitres Généraux O.P.,”’ Vol. V, pp. 635—648. 

*Germanus, ‘‘Life of Gemma Galgani,’’ English Translation, p. 85. A 
similar instance of the sudden disappearance of the wounds is recorded in the 
Life of Beatrice of Granada. 
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hands. It would always have been easy for her to declare that, 
as happens so frequently in these cases, the stigmata had not 
developed. Even with those who normally have this experi- 
ence every Friday, there is an intermission in paschal time 
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and also on other occasions. Moreover, I find it hard to ac- 
cept the statement that the prioress produced the effect of 
rising in the air by some mechanical apparatus which she 
worked by gently turning a handle, or that candles could have 
been so arranged in her cell so as to surround her face with 
a mysterious halo of light. On the other hand, this was the 
sort of story she would be likely to tell, when faced with the 
dire necessity of giving some natural explanation of happen- 
ings which she herself understood no better than those who 
were questioning her. 

The points which seem to be the most clearly established are 
that thirty-two nuns and four servants testified before the 
Inquisitors in her favour, while only ten nuns and four other 
servants declared the manifestations fraudulent ; further that 
not only Luis de Granada, but also the Provincial Albert 
Agayo and the General Sisto Fabri, were favourably im- 
pressed ; and perhaps most weighty of all that when Sor Maria 
was found to have declared herself in favour of the indepen- 
dence of Portugal, it became a matter of urgency with the 
Government of Philip II to use every means in their power 
to discredit her and to destroy the influence she was still able 
to exercise upon public opinion. It must not be forgotten that 
the Inquisition in the Spanish peninsula was in an excep- 
tional degree a State institution. 

As has been stated above, I am very far from maintaining 
that Sor Maria was a saint. She may indeed have been the 
cunning impostor that we have been commonly taught to 
believe. But it seems, on the other hand, at least equally 
possible that she belonged to that class of neurotic or hysteri- 
cal visionaries who, being free from conscious deception, re- 
main sincerely pious in spite of their delusions, and who in 
so many cases develop phenomena which are almost inevit- 
ably hailed by simple-minded enthusiasts as miraculous mani- 


festations of the divine favour. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
NEWMAN'S ANCESTRY. 
The Origin of a Baseless Legend. 


{Although for good reasons THE Monrtu has always refused to 
admit to its pages controversial correspondence regarding state- 
ments made therein, the subjoined letter from Father Tristram, 
Cong. Orat., is so valuable as destroying a myth which has become 
attached to the personality of the venerable Cardinal Newman that 
we are delighted to give it all possible publicity. Father Tristram 
writes from The Oratory School, Caversham.—Ep. | 


EVEREND AND DEAR FATHER, 
When I venture to express my appreciation of W. J. 
Blyton’s charming and sympathetic article on Cardinal Newman 
in the April number of THE Month, I am voicing not my own 
opinion only, but that of the members of our community generally. 
But we are concerned to find that the writer in all innocence has 
revived the myth of Newman’s Semitic origin on his father’s side. 
When he wrote the sentence, ‘‘His father was Dutch, but really 
of Semitic origin, whose name was once spelt Newmann,”’ he un- 
wittingly fell into three capital errors of fact; and I have been 
asked, not out of any captious spirit, but simply in the interests 
of historical truth, to write to you and to prefer the request that 
these three errors should be corrected in the pages of the Review 
in which they appeared. The revival of the myth is another in- 
stance of the curious phenomenon, that it is almost impossible 
wholly to eradicate a false tradition to which literary currency has 
once been given. But it seems worth while, the opportunity having 
come unsought, to make another attempt to set right this par- 
ticular misrepresentation. 

For the myth in its definitive form Dr. Barry, although not its 
sole begetter, seems to have been almost solely responsible. In 
his ‘‘Newman’’ (1904), he gave it the weight of his great literary 
authority. ‘‘These particulars .. .,’’ he wrote, ‘‘will prepare us 
for the fact that in an earlier generation the family had spelt its 
signature ‘Newmann’; that it was understood to be of Dutch 
origin ; and that its real descent was Hebrew.’’ It is interesting to 
observe that in his earlier Catholic Truth Society pamphlet ‘‘Car- 
dinal Newman’”’ (1891) there is no mention of the Hebrew an- 
cestry. But the rest is there, although no authority is given: ‘‘It 
is said that the family was of Dutch Protestant extraction, and 
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originally spelt their name Newmann.’’ The source from which 
he derived this information has not been traced. Thomas Mozley 
is the obvious suspect, but this charge apparently cannot be 
brought home to him. However, W. S. Lilly repeated the same 
details with greater assurance in the ‘‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’’ (1894): ‘‘His father, John Newman, who is said to 
have been of a family of small landed proprietors in Cambridge- 
shire, was of Dutch extraction, the name being originally spelt 
Newmann.’’ The suggestion that Cambridge was the family’s 
home county comes from Mozley’s ‘‘Reminiscences’’ (I, 11), but 
even that, as we shall see, does not appear to be quite accurate. 
As for the rest, the Dutch extraction and the original spelling 
of the name, not a particle of evidence has ever been adduced in 
its support. 

But to return to Dr. Barry with whom we began, Wilfrid Ward 
challenged him, when his book appeared, on the subject of New- 
man’s alleged Jewish descent, and found himself referred to the 
article on Newman in the ‘‘Encyclopedia Brittanica’’ (Tenth edi- 
tion), in which the relevant sentences read as follows : ‘‘The family 
was understood to be of Dutch extraction, ari the name itself, 
spelt ‘Newmann’ in an earlier generation, further suggests Hebrew 
origin.’’ Ward, still unsatisfied, appealed to the writer of the 
article, A. W. Hutton, for his authority ; and he, while shielding 
himself as having ‘‘never alleged Jewish descent as a fact, but 
only suggested its possibility,’’ which was perfectly true, admitted 
that there was ‘‘no evidence for it, except the nose and the name.”’ 
Such trivial and disputable evidence as this it would be sheer 
waste of time to offer to rebut. 

Dr. Barry’s ‘‘Newman’’ had a considerable vogue at the time 
of its publication, and cannot be said to have lost it yet after more 
than thirty years. Hence it is not a matter for surprise that what 
was in origin no more than an audacious speculation on the part 
of an ill-informed writer, found wide acceptance as an established 
fact among writers who had no reason to question Dr. Barry’s 
word. Two quotations, one from a French, the other from an 
English author, although many others might be given, will suffice 
to indicate the lamentable consequences of his careless translation 
of speculation into fact. The French author chosen is Bremond, 
who in his ‘‘Secret de Newman’’ (1906) writes: ‘‘Sait-on 
généalogie plus déconcertante que la sienne? Angleterre, France, 
Hollande, le tout panaché de sémitisme, qui se reconnaitra dans 
un si bizarre mélange? Le pére de notre Newman. . . descendait 
d’une famille juive, établie en Hollande, peu aprés la mort de 
Spinoza. Autrefois, le nom s’écrivait Newmann”’ (p. xii), Bre- 
mond’s personal contribution to the history of the family, the date 
of its migration into Holland, comes no doubt from a confusion 
with Mrs. Newman’s ancestors, the Fourdriniers, who left Caen 
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in the latter half of the seventeenth century and settled at Groningen 
in Holland. The English author, Dr. Sarolea, in his ‘‘Cardinal 
Newman’”’ (1908), though less inventive, is quite as definite in his 
assertions : ‘‘His father comes of a family of Dutch Jews. The 
original patronymic name was Newmann or Neumann, which 
was anglicized into Newman.”’ 

It would not, perhaps, matter so much if authors stopped there, 
but they become rather wearisome when they proceed to find in his 
alleged Jewish ancestry the explanation of Newman’s genius and 
personal traits. From the nose and the name to the Jewish an- 
cestry, from the Jewish ancestry to the intellectual characteristics, 
and then back again from the intellectual characteristics to the 
Jewish ancestry, and finally from the Jewish ancestry to the nose 
and the name—the argumentation wears rather thin, and at the 
end we find ourselves at our starting point. 

In a later correspondence with Wilfrid Ward Dr. Barry ad- 
mitted that no satisfactory evidence had ever been adduced on 
the subject of Newman’s Hebrew descent. Consequently, in his 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia’’ article (1911), he modified his tone and 
put it forward merely as a tentative suggestion : ‘‘It is stated that 
the name was at one time spelt Newmann: it is certain that many 
Jews, English or foreign, have borne it; and the suggestion has 
been thrown out that to his Hebrew affinities the Cardinal owed, 
not only his cast of features, but some of his decided characteris- 
tics... But no documentary evidence has been found to confirm 
the suggestion.’’ The only significant remark in this maze of 
conjecture is the last. When we test the remainder, we find only 
Barry, Lilly, Hutton, and Barry again. 

Dr. Barry showed himself singularly reluctant to abandon his 
airy speculations. In his ‘‘Memories and Opinions’’ (1926) he re- 
verted to the subject once again, and had the grace to confess 
that he had been guilty of ‘‘a few rather important mistakes’’ in 
his ‘‘Newman.’’ Apparently the Hebrew descent was one of 
them, but even then he would not give it up. ‘‘I am still unable,’’ 
he concedes, ‘‘to support by evidence the alleged Hebrew origin 
of the Newman family, which yet I hold to be probable, on grounds 
accessible in the ‘Jewish Encyclopedia’ to any reader. If only a 
conjecture, it reveals the possible sources of heredity from which 
this most remarkable type of genius drew its characteristics. . . 
To this day the book has an audience; nor should I change any- 
thing essential in a reprint.’’ 

What seems essential to one person, may not seem so to another. 
Anyhow, when a cheap edition of his ‘‘Newman’’ appeared in the 
following year (1927), only a very cursory inspection was needed 
to show that Dr. Barry had condescended to modify the positive 
and uncompromising assertions of the original edition, and to 
allow that his conjecture still lacked the support of even the 
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slightest evidence. It is satisfactory also to observe that, in the 
last edition of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ Hutton’s surmise, 
the fons et origo mali, no longer finds a place, although it may 
have been withdrawn simply for reasons of space. 

In the passage just quoted from ‘‘Memories and Opinions,”’ 
there occurs a most mysterious sentence, the meaning of which 
quite eludes the persons to whom reference is made. ‘‘I could 
not, of course,’’ wrote Dr. Barry, ‘‘turn for light to the Oratorian 
Fathers.’’ Why should he not have done what numerous inquirers 
do? and why should he have assumed that his readers would under- 
stand the reason that deterred him from so obvious a mode of 
procedure? Perhaps he suspected, or was even aware, that his 
pet theory had been received by them with amazement and in- 
credulity. Nevertheless, he would have had put at his disposal 
whatever materials there were for the elucidation of Newman’s 
antecedents. One thing is quite certain, that Newman himself 
never for a moment had any suspicion of a Dutch-Jewish ancestry. 
Although he knew singularly little about his father’s family, he 
took it for granted that he was an Englishman, and prided him- 
self on the fact. About the year 1876, when he began to fear that 
his life would eventually become the theme of a biographer, he 
dwelt much upon the past, and busied himself with the arrange- 
ment of his papers; and he even showed sufficient interest in his 
genealogy as to make some desultory inquiries, which led to 
nothing. He was under the impression that the Newman family 
derived from Swaffham in Norfolk, where they had at one time 
owned landed property ; but he failed to trace his ancestry higher 
than his grandfather, John Newman, who was born in 1734, and 
married in 1763 a lady whose Christian name was Elizabeth, and 
whose surname he supposed was Good, because her eldest daughter 
was named Elizabeth Good Newman. It is surprising that he did 
not know for certain, as his grandmother survived until 1825, and 
his aunt until 1852. 

On the day after Newman’s death (August 11, 1890) his only 
surviving brother, Francis William, wrote to Father William 
Neville, saying: ‘‘I am the only kinsman or kinswoman of the 
Cardinal (known to us) bearing the name Newman.’’ It is true 
that their father possessed a seal with the coat of arms described 
as ‘‘Or, a fess dancette between three hearts gules,’’ which was 
granted to a certain John Newman of London on February 15, 
1663—1664; but it has been found impossible to trace any con- 
nexion between this John Newman and the John Newman who 
was the Cardinal’s father. 

Hence, when Francis Newman died in 1897, the family became 
extinct in the male line. Its history may be summed up in a few 
sentences : John Newman, the first member of the family of whom 
anything is known, died before the end of the eighteenth century ; 
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his only surviving son, a second having died in infancy, died in 
1824, leaving in addition to three daughters, the youngest of whom 
died unmarried in 1828, and the other two married John and 
Thomas Mozley respectively, three sons, John Henry, the future 
Cardinal, Charles Robert, who died unmarried in 1884, and Francis 
William, who, though twice married, left no children. So it would 
seem that persons of the name of Newman who claim to be related 
by blood to the Cardinal, would find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to establish the claim. 

Before I conclude, I must apologize for the inordinate length of 
this letter; but after I began to write it, 1 thought it would be 
well to set out all the evidence, as far as it is known to us, on the 
subject of Cardinal Newman’s descent and family. I trust that 
the writer of the article will not think it ungracious of me to deal 
with one of his sentences as I have done, since I have a request 
to make of him. He refers to a batch of the Cardinal’s letters in 
manuscript, which he has read. Could he persuade the owner of 
them to lend them to me to be copied for our collection? They 
would be treated with the utmost care, and returned to him at 
the earliest moment. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HENRY TRISTRAM. 
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ELLOW art critics have told me that they suffer from a similar 

trouble to mine in that they are apt to pass almost blindly by 
work that fails to strike them as of particular merit. This year’s 
summer exhibition at Burlington House must, therefore, definitely 
lack stimulus, since I find myself, after my visit, not overburdened 
with memories. But if I deal here with but a small selection of 
works, my list should be judged largely on the score of space, 
and if its order appears arbitrary this is because, in many things, 
one man’s meat may be another man’s poison. But I shall first 
speak of a work which cannot but take a high place among this 
year’s exhibits. I refer to one of the four panel decorations for 
the Council Chamber of Essex County Hall, ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers 
Embarking at Plymouth,’’ by Alfred R. Thomson, A. (No. 751, in 
the Central Hall). Fulfilling all the requirements of a decoration, 
with a rhythm of composition and balance of tone values making 
for complete unity of effect, it is set in simple, straight perspec- 
tive to the spectator’s eye and is splendidly harmonious and stimu- 
lating in colour. All its qualities cannot be detailed here, but two 
more must be mentioned : the complete freshness and originality 
in conception and style, the deep appreciation of the religious signi- 
ficance of the enterprise it depicts. The figures seem all inspired 
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by a tremendous courage based on firm faith, visible in their atti- 
tudes, radiating from their faces and expressed not least in the 
shining innocent eyes of the youngest pilgrim, a babe on the knees 
of its mother—the central and compelling figure, with a face that 
fills us with both sadness and joy. Even those who consider the 
‘*Pilgrims’’ mistaken in most of their religious ideals can see that 
the unity of this picture is the outcome of spiritual sincerity up- 
held by first-rate technical and esthetic accomplishment. It should 
be studied by all who aspire in the field of wall decoration, show- 
ing as it does how the qualities essential to the making of realistic 
masterpieces can be adapted to the uses of decorative work with- 
out any esthetic loss whatsoever. Among the other three decora- 
tions here I should give second place to Robert Lyon’s ‘‘Samuel 
Pepys at Harwich’’ (750). 

For the next outstanding achievement we must turn to the sculp- 
ture room, to Eric Gill’s small stone ‘‘Annunciation’’ (1536). Im- 
possible though it is to dissociate the artist’s name from much 
‘‘individualistic’’ work, prejudices should here be swept away 
and any former controversy aroused by Gill’s art put out of 
mind in contemplating this statue, which surely contains no cause 
for offence to religious susceptibilities. A certain sophistication 
there is, induced by modern conventions and by the manner in 
which nature is deliberately harnessed to the requirements of 
sculpture in the round as determined by a highly individual artist. 
But nature is not distorted nor the spirit mocked. Rather is there 
conveyed an intense spiritual refinement, expressed by subtle 
simplification of form, obliteration of fidgety detail, melting of line 
into line, yet without sacrifice of plane. contrasts—the planes, in- 
deed, are boldly planned, with high artistry, and not only mass 
and outline but composition of light and shade spell sheer delight 
to the eye from whatever angle the statue is viewed. And the 
sculptor has achieved that most difficult of tasks of producing 
simplicity without harshness and of subordinating flesh to spirit, 
while leaving us, nevertheless, fully aware that he gives us a work 
of art: the lovely right hand alone testifies to this. 

The small water-colour room is dominated by a large decora- 
tive painting in tempera of ‘‘The Birth of Venus,’’ by Louisa 
Hodgson (878). Of the frailties of a woman’s work this picture 
shows no trace: it is bold and firm in balance, sure and beautiful 
in colour, humorous and provocative in spirit ; by its very certainty 
it rivets attention. But why spoil the pleasure by describing the 
plot? See for yourselves! Then pass to galleries IV and VIII, 
where the canvases of the late Glyn Philpot, R.A., cause one more 
than ever to deplore the loss of this original, stimulating artist. 
However many-sided his choice of subject or treatment, he pro- 
duces in all his works a sense not so much of beauty apprehended 
and set down as of beauty created. With what careless mastery 
is the delicate face tone of ‘‘The Hon. Mrs. Lionel Brett’’ (284) 
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accentuated by proximity to the peach-coloured wall and a link 
forged between the exciting blue of the rest of the background 
and the front planes of the picture by the isolated but perfect note 
of bluish-green supplied by the brooch in the dress. Pose, colour, 
technique—this is a perfectly composed symphony! And see how 
in his lively study of a negro’s back (526) the interest of the torso 
is heightened by the delightful twist back into colourful half-tone 
of the left shoulder, and how in the simple portrait of a child (275) 
he achieves the maximum of charm; nor is his varied talent any 
less evident in his two other works (267, 522). 

Dame Laura Knight, R.A., shows her full complement of six 
works, of which three at least (89, 113, 145) strike refreshing notes 
in a largely conventional desert. In these Epsom paintings, set 
down with an utmost economy of means, the boldly sketched 
figures merge at a distance into the outdoor air yet are solid and 
vigorously alive; the colour is gay and attractive. Her ‘‘Circus 
Matinée’’ (169), though more solidly and painstakingly painted, is 
no more pleasing or complete than these unlaboured sketches. 

No. 196, ‘‘Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins,’’ by Meredith 
Frampton, A., is easily the most distinguished portrait here. 
Frampton’s eye is crystal-clear, superlatively sensitive to the 
beauty to be found in line, form and delicate juxtaposition of 
colour ; moreover, he paints portraits. The skill and beauty of his 
work leave one ever more baffled and enraptured. Surely he should 
fill the next vacancy for a full academician ! 

The reticent effect of Mrs. Dod Procter’s ‘‘Month-old Baby’’ 
(618) also makes us approach on tiptoe, lest we thrust too sud- 
denly into the consciousness of this new mite the din of an insensi- 
tive world. This is a quiet but masterly painting. 

Among other arresting works worth more than brief notice are 
Sir George Clausen’s beautiful landscape studies (195, 296), Alger- 
non Newton’s Cheltenham street (451), Mrs. Joseph’s ‘‘London 
Skies’’ (471), Simon Elwes’s ‘‘Queen Mary’’ (223)—a work so 
accomplished that the over-insistent half-tones in the face are the 
more regrettable, and is there not rather too much space above 
the head?, of R. G. Eves’s portraits, especially ‘‘Leslie Howard’’ 
(100) with its expressive hands and a masterly child-study (329), 
a genre portrait full of character by the painter of the Pilgrim 
Fathers (729), and the admirable outdoor work, whose virtues we 
now take for granted, of A. Munnings, R.A., R. G. Brundrit, 
R.A. Elect, and C. Cundall, A. ‘‘In the Cotswolds’’ (21), by 
Helen Moggridge, with a beautifully handled foreground of 
meadow flowers, ‘‘The Chenille Net’’ (625), by Madeline Green, 
Beatrice Bland’s flower pieces (365, 537), and a water-colour por- 
trait of a chef (955), by H. W. Perlzweig, should not be missed. 
The standard of work in the black and white section is almost uni- 


formly high. J. JOSHUA. 
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CREDO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE ! 


S a further illustration of the extreme difficulty of correcting 

a false literary tradition, to which Father Henry Tristram so 
effectively calls attention on another page, we may quote the 
famous paradox—credo quia impossibile—falsely attributed to Ter- 
tullian, which rationalists are so fond of taking as evidence of the 
irrational credulity of the faithful and which Catholics also have 
sometimes reckoned as genuine, though applying it, of course, 
to mysteries which only seem to contradict reason. The phrase, 
as has frequently been pointed out,’ was never uttered by Tertul- 
lian but is a perversion of something which he did say. His actual 
words, which refer only to the particular case of the Incarnation, 
are meant to show how faith can give assurance of a truth which 
our minds of themselves could not reach. Thus he says ‘‘the Son 
of God was born—a thing to shock us, yet we are not shocked : 
the Son of God died—a thing quite believable because so devoid 
of sense: He was buried and rose again—a thing that is certain 
because impossible.’’ * 

The rhetoric is strained but the meaning is clear—the ways of 
God are not to be judged by human standards. However, a Catho- 
lic author who had quoted the old erroneous cliché maintained, on 
being corrected by the Editor, that the impetuous genius of the 
great African might well have used, and certainly would have de- 
fended, the phrase—so loth would he have been to confine God’s 
power and love and condescension within human limits—and so he 
proceeded to express his conviction in the following 


APOLOGIA TERTULLIANA 


This is my flesh... Except you eat of Me, 

You shall not Heaven nor life eternal see.— 
‘*Hard sayings,’’ said the Jews, and went their way, 
Wagging their heads—like heretics to-day. 

Not like Tertullian who, believing, cried— 

‘*My faith shall stand though senses be belied ! 
How should I, Christ, well knowing Thou art God, 
Not take Thy Word for truth upon Thy nod ?— 
Give me ‘hard sayings’! How else may I show, 
But by believing, my desire to know? 

The more impossible Thy word may seem 

The more that Word to be the Truth I deem !’’ 


1 See, e.g., THE Montu, July, 1906—an article reprinted in ‘‘The Anti- 
dote,”’ Vol. III. (C.T.S.: 1s. 6d.) 

*“Natus est Dei Filius; non pudet, quia pudendum est: et mortuus est 
Dei Filius ; prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est: et sepultus resurrexit ; cer- 
tum, quia impossibile’’ (De Carne Christi, chap. v). It was obviously the last 
clause that gave rise to the false quotation. 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


God born of woman! ‘‘Who dares call it shame? 
And God’s Son dies! ‘‘For all it sounds absurd 
I do accept it on His dying word !’’ 


And, dead, arises! ‘‘What say I to this? 
Why, being impossible, it certain is !’’ 


sciolist will readily let it die ! 





disappeared ! 


from losing his MontH by providing a new one. 


or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 


damaged they are useless. 











God stooped to conquer—God’s then be the blame !’’ 


WILLIAM BLISS. 


However, few journalists are likely to read ‘‘De Carne Christi,”’ 
nor indeed should we wish them to, for Tertullian had ceased to 
be a Catholic when he wrote it, and so we fear credo quia impos- 
sibile is destined for a continuous vogue. Neither rationalist nor 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


We can now gladly announce that enough offers have been re- 
ceived from kind readers to justify further applications from mis- 
sionaries for MontTuHs : the long unsatisfied waiting-list has almost 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. So much unintentional confusion has 
been caused, both in the missions and at headquarters, by mis- 
sionaries, when moved, ‘‘taking their MonTH with them,’’ that we 
earnestly appeal to all not to do this, but to notify us immediately 
of their change of address, when a new MonTH will be allotted to 
them. The first charge on our ‘‘stamp-trade’’ is to ensure they 
are supplied even if a new forwarder is not at once available. 


STAMPS. To both known and anonymous donors of foreign 
stamps, we repeat our most sincere thanks, for they thus help to 
provide direct subscriptions for far-distant outposts and, as above 
mentioned, prevent a missionary who has to leave his old station 


NEW POSTAGE RATES. As a new air service at slightly 
higher rates is now exclusively employed for India and parts of 
Africa, it may be that certain recent letters of ours were inad- 
vertently understamped, and if so we express our deep regret. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 


FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly tin. margin. If edges or backs are 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CaTHOLIC HERALD: May 20, 1938. Solvents and Abuses of Mar- 
riage, by F. Woodlock, S.J. [Shows the essentially right atti- 
tude of Christian teaching on this subject. | 

CaTHOLIc TimEs : May 13, 20, 27, 1938. Franco’s War is a Holy 
War, by Father Menendez-Reigada, O.P. [A Spanish Domini- 
can exposes finally and in great detail the incredible pro-Red 
prejudice and mental confusion of Maritain and other French 
‘‘intellectuals’’ regarding the Spanish ‘‘crusade.’’] 

CaTHoLic WorLp: May, 1938. The Social Philosophy of the 
Webbs, by J. H. Fichter, S.J. [An analysis of the famous 
socialist theorists, showing how inevitably their false premises 
issue in futility. ] 

Cit&t CHRETIENNE: May 5, 1938. Rosenberg’s Myth of the 20th 
Century. [A detailed analysis of a portentous book which, to- 
gether with ‘‘Mein Kampf,’’ has so corrupted the soul of Nazi 
Germany. } 

Co_umsia:: May, 1938. Editor, what of your Bias?, by Anthony 
Clifford. [A scathing analysis and indictment of the anti-Franco 
pro-communist American Press. } 

Ciercy Review: May, 1938. Attende Doctrinae, by Dr. J. P. 
Arendzen. [Paramount importance of knowledge of Faith and 
hence of instruction. | 

Ecc.esiastTicaL Review: May, 1938. Philosophies of Life, by 
Father James, O.M.Cap. [A searching contrast between the 
Christian and the Materialistic concepts. | 

HomiLetTic Review: May, 1938. Vocational Organization and 
Unemployment, by C. Bruehl, D.D. [All Societies are out of 
gear when unemployment is incurable: organization by voca- 
tional groups the remedy. | 

Ir1sH MonTHLY: May, 1938. Vocational Organization: in the 
Past, by A. O’Rahilly ; According to the Encyclicals, by Arch- 
deacon Kelleher. [An exposé by experts of the Christian solu- 
tion of modern industrialism. ] 

Ir1sH Rosary: May, 1938. More Empty Chairs in Moscow, by 
G. M. Godden. [Reflects on Stalin’s late judicial murders. ] 
TaBLET: May 21, 1938. The Germans in Latin-America, by R. 
Croft-Cooke. [A revelation of the extent of German penetra- 

tion in Brazil, Mexico and elsewhere. | 

THE Sicn : May, 1938. Sabotage versus Soviet Terror, by George 
Jensen. [Explains that the ‘‘wreckers,’’ ‘‘liquidated’’ in such 
numbers in Russia, represent the last resort of the persecuted 
against intolerable tyranny. | 

UNIVERSE: May 20, 1938. The English Convert, by H. Belloc. 
[ Has often to retrace a longer path than other nationals before 
he reaches Rome. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—MARIANA’* 


«“ HEN we say that Mary is our Co-redemptrix we mean that 
she has done something -for the human race sufficiently 

similar to what Christ has done to be called by the same name, 
but yet something so different that the function of Christ Himself 
remains unique.’’ This sentence from Canon Smith’s recent book 
accurately declares the fact and suggests the problems concerning 
our Lady which are the subject of much discussion among pre- 
sent-day theologians. The ancient Faith of the Church that, as 
Christ is the second Adam, and Head of all those whose souls are 
to live by the supernatural grace of God, so Mary is the second 
and greater Eve and Mother of all the living, is recited from its 
various dogmatic sources and admirably elaborated in this book. 
It is not a theological treatise in the ordinary sense of the word, 
yet nothing is discussed in it save according to the data of the 
Faith and sound theological principles. It is probably easier to 
write a Latin theological manual on such lines than to compose an 
intelligible work on the same level in the vernacular; and Canon 
Smith is to be congratulated on achieving conspicuous readability 
in English, in spite of the almost technical nature of his subject. 
He inspires the hope that before long our own language will at 
last be adequately represented in first-class theological literature. 
Our Lady’s co-redemption is a salient point in a system of cor- 
related mysteries, and the author very properly includes a study 
of those which are necessary in their due order: the fall of man 
and the promise of the rescue; the redemption worked by Jesus 
Christ, the one Mediator; the fact that all the redeemed are co- 
redeemers of each other since they are members of a communion 
of saints. The special relationship of Mary to Christ, as Co-re- 
demptrix, is discussed in the light of Tradition’s teaching on the 
New Eve; and due insistence is placed on the fact that Mary is 
herself redeemed by Christ. The plenteousness of that redemption 
in the unique preservation and sanctification of Mary is shown to 
be part of the grounds for her pre-eminent position as Co-redemp- 
trix of her fellow-members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Succes- 
sive chapters treat of our Lady’s quite distinctive sharing in our 
Lord’s redemptive work, as His mother and companion, and finally 
as our glorified Queen and constant intercessor. In view of differ- 


1 (1) Mary’s Part in Our Redemption. By George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 187. Price, 6s. (2) The Blessed 
Virgin’s Co-redemption Vindicated. By J. B. Carol, O.F.M. Quaracchi. 
Pp. 30. 
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ences of opinion existing among writers on this magnificent sub- 
ject, it may be noted that Canon Smith agrees with those who 
understand Mary’s co-operation in our redemption in such a way 
that ‘‘the merit of her co-operation, being, like our merit, subor- 
dinate to that of Christ and caused by it, was not and could not 
be even a contributary reason why God consented to make grace 
universally accessible to humanity’’ ; and he considers less accept- 
able the opposite and very difficult view, according to which our 
Lady’s merits, though themselves due to those of her Son, entered 
into and became part of the ‘‘price’’ paid to God for our redemp- 
tion. The author’s judgment is equally sound where he holds that 
our Lady’s activity in heaven on our behalf consists in active and 
universal intercession, but not in the direct granting or production 
of grace in our souls. 

The book is well provided with bibliography and frequent refer- 
ence to St. Thomas which clerical readers will find useful ; it should 
be especially helpful to those who have to instruct others or to 
answer inquiries; but it is to be hoped that so excellent a work 
will find a large public among clergy and laity alike. 

A booklet of different quality is The Blessed Virgin’s Co-redemp- 
tion Vindicated, by the Rev. J. B. Carol, O.F.M. This is a reply 
to a noteworthy paper contributed by Father L. Bellanti, S.J., to 
the volume on ‘‘Our Blessed Lady’’ in the Cambridge Summer 
School series. In that paper, Father Bellanti expounded and 
agreed with several considerations on account of which theologians 
hold that it is justifiable to speak of Mary as the Co-redemptrix ; 
e.g., ‘‘she it was who prepared, fashioned, nourished and bore the 
Redeemer, the Priest, the Victim, the Altar of the One Infinite 
Sacrifice. Hence all her physical ministrations as Mother, from 
the first instant of the Incarnation, were sacrificial and redemp- 
tive’ (p. 213). At the same time, Father Bellanti took sides with 
those who ‘‘fight shy’’ of the title of Co-redemptrix, since in his 
opinion it does not of itself convey merely a pre-eminent and 
singular association of Mary with Jesus in the redemption of the 
human race, such as would yet leave ‘‘the utterly unique and in- 
alienable function of Christ’’ safe and intact against popular mis- 
apprehension. Without agreeing with everything in Father Bel- 
lanti’s paper, we find ourselves in much greater disagreement with 
Father Carol’s attack upon it, the effect of which as a whole is, 
against its author’s intention, to provide something of an argu- 
ment for accepting Father Bellanti’s plea for caution in the use 
of the co-redemptive title. Against Father Bellanti’s statement 
that ‘*. . . the term Co-redemptrix is of very late origin (probably 
seventeenth- or eighteenth-century),’’ Father Carol tells us that 
“‘it was already used in the sixteenth by Salmerén.’’ But Salmerén, 
in the place referred to, adds the qualification ‘‘if I may use that 
way of speaking,’’ a qualification which would seem to indicate 
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that very caution which Father Bellanti advocated. Again, Father 
Carol refers to a number of ancient Catholic documents which 
speak of our Lady as Redemptrix, or Salvatrix. The implication 
seems to be that the authority of such documents communicates 
itself to the ‘‘milder’’ title of Co-redemptrix. Any such implica- 
tion, however, would be false, since there can be no doubt of the 
danger of serious misconception in the use of ‘‘redemptrix’’ and 
‘‘saviour’’ as titles of our Lady, which fact would seem to deprive 
the documents in question of all authority as regards the present 
discussion. A reference is also given to Duns Scotus as though 
to a supporter of the title ‘‘redemptrix,’’ but the place referred to 
does not justify Father Carol’s appeal to it. We mention these 
points because they are blemishes in a work which itself blames the 
Cambridge essayist for not fulfilling the requirements of a scientific 
paper, especially in the matter of bibliographical references. Mis- 
leading references are no better than none at all; and it is, in any 
case, an irrelevant criticism of the Cambridge Summer School 
series to say that it does not provide full references to the Latin 
and other non-English works of theologians, who write for the 
restricted circle of experts and professional students. After read- 
ing Canon Smith’s book, the most impressive fact in favour of 
Father Bellanti’s plea for caution in the use of ‘‘Co-redemptrix’’ as 
a title of our Lady, would seem to be that very disagreement, to 
the point of contradiction, which exists among theologians who 
investigate the title’s meaning. Given the certainty of error 
among some of the learned, it may not be unreasonable to sym- 
pathize with those who ‘‘fight shy’’ of the title, for fear of popular 
misapprehension. win 


2—A CATHOLIC HUMANIST ° 


T is not only Father Gerald Vann, O.P., who sees, as expressed 

in Morals Makyth Man, that most of our modern trouble comes 
from the want of common principles of thought. The Reforma- 
tion not only divided Christendom into different theological camps ; 
it also destroyed the philosophy that was once common to Chris- 
tians, and laid the world open to the divergent theories of life 
which have arisen outside the Church from that day to this. With 
this result for the ordinary man; that he has come to mistrust 
philosophy, to think that there are no common principles under- 
lying life and its problems, to take the pragmatic, opportunist 
view, and to face each situation as it comes, as best he may. Not 
only revealed truth but philosophical truth is looked at askance ; 
at least it belongs to the dreamer, and has no practical application 


1 Morals Makyth Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xii, 240. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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to the ordinary things of every day. Father Vann has set him- 
self to face this modern scepticism, for until it is corrected, until 
men have more confidence in principle and reason, there can be 
little hope for peace. He goes back to St. Thomas; he exposes 
his principles of actus and potentia, of happiness as an end, of 
right as opposed to legalism, of morals as the fulfilment of ‘‘the 
ideal of man.’’ As we might expect, he is careful throughout his 
argument to emphasize ‘‘the union of theocentricity with 
humanism’’; one may find a summary of all he holds in this 
passage : 


To see religion as a mode of living the whole of one’s life; 
to see grace itself as life ; to see God’s laws as the pattern of 
a duty which gives human nature its fullest glory; to see 
morality as the positive realization at once of personality, 
function, experience, and worship, into the possession, in a 
perfected self and a perfected society, of that love which in 
St. Thomas’s words is the ultimum intentum, the final aim, 
of the eternal law—this is the core of the Thomist system 


(p. 110). 


Having stated, or restated with a humanist synthesis, St. 
Thomas’s theory of life, Father Vann proceeds to test it by ap- 
plication. He shows its defence of individual freedom as against 
the many collectivist tendencies. He points out the danger of sub- 
stituting efficiency for ethics, which is the aim of much of our 
centralizing system. He establishes the true principle of progress, 
which consists, not so much in destroying what is evil, as in over- 
coming evil by good. In every case we see the same principle 
applied ; that is, the right of every man to seek his own perfection 
as being his true service of God. Hence he concludes on a note 
that is something of a challenge; for the principle and the right 
which he maintains as the key to peace implies a solemn duty. No 
man who accepts that principle can be negative ; no Christian can 
live his Christian life, while keeping his Christianity to himself. 
Religion cannot be divorced from life; as Father Vann happily 
puts it, Gloria in excelsis Deo is inseparable from Pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis. A concluding chapter, on ‘‘Divine Transcen- 
dence and Sorrow,’’ is an appendix, it would seem, to the whole 
treatise, but shows the solution of sorrow in the Cross where 
sociology by itself falls short; in other words, once more even 
sorrow finds its explanation in the right relation of man to Christ, 
and of Christ to the Father. One encouraging thought remains 
after the reading of this book: Father Vann seems to assure us 
in every page that he who lives his life according to the Christian 
principles he professes is doing more for the peace of the world 
than the most astute of politicians. Ti a.c. 
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3—BOOKS ON SPAIN * 


NYTHING written about Spain by Professor Peers reveals 

a mastery of the subject, but he has, we believe, attempted 
almost the impossible in seeking to crowd into 140 pages even a 
summary account of what European civilization owes to the great 
men of the great periods of Spanish history. The names of 
saints and soldiers and ‘‘schoolmen,’’ of mystics and artists and 
literary men, of missionaries, explorers and military conquerors, 
follow each other in quick succession and it has not been possible 
for him to do more than recall in a sentence or two the mark that 
each of these great men left on their own and succeeding ages. 
The book, however, leaves one with a confidence that Spain, which 
bred such men in the past, has within it still a national soul which 
will arise and reassert itself in the world when Franco’s victory 
has been won, and times of peace return to that martyred nation. 

Francisco Franco is, as the title suggests, a biography of 
General Franco. The author has studied and gives in detail the 
history of a man of whom little was known to the world at large 
until the Civil War made him as prominent a European character 
as Mussolini or Hitler. And to-day it would be almost impossible 
to find anyone in England who is not stirred either to as deep an 
admiration or as bitter a hatred of Franco as is felt with regard 
to the two dictators by, on the one hand, their enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, and on the other by their enemies and critics. All three 
will stand out in history among the great men who had most to 
do with the moulding of the destiny of Europe in the twentieth 
century. 

The development of Franco’s genius as a military leader is seen 
in the first half of the book, particularly in the description of his 
exploits in the Moroccan War. The latter half, while covering 
the story of the early years of the Republic, keeps close to the sub- 
ject of the biography by chronicling the General’s reaction to the 
activities of the ‘‘Left’’ and making it clear that he strove loyally 
to support the Republican regime till it was clear that a ‘‘counter- 
revolution’’ was necessary to save Spain from a bloody massacre 
of all its better elements by the Comintern-controlled ‘Popular 
Front’’ extremists. The book gives an attractive picture of the 
Christian character of this great soldier, one that in every detail 
gives the lie to the repulsive caricature which Red propaganda has 
so successfully substituted for his portrait in the minds of the vast 
majority of the people of England. 

Spain’s Ordeal has been praised by Professor Peers as ‘‘about 

1 (1) Our Debt to Spain. By Professor E. Allison Peers. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xiv, 146. Price, 5s. (2) Francisco Franco. By 
Joaquin Arrar4s. Translated by J. Manuel Espinosa. London: Coldwell, Ltd. 


Pp. x, 210. Price, 10s. (3) Spain’s Ordeal. By Robert Sencourt. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. x, 320. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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the best thing on the War as a whole from the right wing stand- 
point.’’ We agree entirely with this estimate of the value of 
Robert Sencourt’s history of the origins and progress of the Civil 
War in Spain during the first twenty months of the conflict. It 
is not a “‘partisan hook,’’ in the sense that it nowhere advances 
controversial statements without giving a solid documented proof 
of their truth. Thus it is, we believe, the most satisfactory book 
which has appeared in support of Franco to be put into the hands 
of those whose sympathies have only too easily been won over to 
the Government’s side through an uncritical acceptance of the 
untruths broadcast by Red propagandists in England. Mr. Sen- 
court’s introductory chapters give just enough of Spanish history 
to enable the reader to understand the cause of the fall of the 
Monarchy and in the well-balanced chapter on the Spanish Church 
question certain oft-repeated calumnies are effectively disproved, 
calumnies which, to their shame, The Church Times and various 
other organs of Protestant opinion have helped to broadcast, and 
which have withheld from the suffering Church of Spain the sym- 
pathy owing to her from all Christians ; the sympathy, be it noted, 
which has been warmly felt and strongly expressed in regard to 
the persecuted Russian Church and the Jews in Hitler’s Germany. 
No one who reads Mr. Sencourt’s work can believe the fable 
about the Church’s immense wealth or to lay the blame on it for 
the large proportion of the illiterates in Spain. Nor can the Church 
be fairly accused of a refusal to co-operate with the Government 
of the Republic, save in that it took quite lawful, democratic 
means to strengthen the opposition to repressive measures and 
spoliation which threatened its legitimate life and liberty. Azajfia, 
who ‘‘had not stopped short of entering religious associations 
actually in the criminal code’’ and who held that ‘‘the religious 
Orders are compelled in virtue of their dogma to teach everything 
that is contrary to the principles which are the foundation of the 
modern State,’’ could hardly expect the Church to support the 
measures he introduced to destroy the Christian education of 
children. ‘‘Anti-clericalism,’’ of which the English public has 
heard much from the ‘‘Anglican deans,’’ is shown to be the result 
of deliberate and skilled propaganda by those who were, in truth, 
‘*anti-God,’’ and who derived their hatred of religion and their 
technique of destruction and incendiarism from Russia. The writer 
of this brief notice has a long shelf filled with books dealing with 
all aspects of the Spanish problem. He has no hesitation in 
describing Mr. Sencourt’s Spanish Ordeal as the best of them 
all, both as a documented exposure of the causes of the Civil War 
and a history of the progressive stages by which Franco has ad- 


vanced towards final victory. 
F.W. 
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4—EDUCATION ' 


HE lamented death in a motor accident of Father Jaime 

Castiello, S.J., has deprived the Society of a zealous mis- 
sioner and of a competent teacher, whose recent treatise has 
already received an enthusiastic welcome among educationalists 
and the intelligent public in England and America. The book is a 
successful synthesis of Catholic philosophy, with its spiritualistic 
psychology, the findings of modern experimental psychology, and 
the humanistic tradition in educ?ticn. Father Castiello’s masters 
appear to be Plato, Butler and “Ilwwme.:; and he finds in the Greeks 
‘“‘the most harmonic of all peopic,’’ the ideal of natural humanity 
and the origin of all humanism. But the exponent of Father 
Castiello’s Christian Humanism must be more even than an intel- 
lectual, an artist, and an administrator. He is to be more even 
than Newman’s ‘‘natural gentleman’’; for all these qualities are 
to be not only governed and integrated by reason, but also ele- 
vated by grace. 

Thought, the creative activity, and the moral or ‘‘self-making”’ 
activity, are examined in turn, and their examination is seen to 
refute any Behaviouristic psychology. For their formal objects, 
meaning, beauty and righteousness, involve characteristic ‘‘ideal 
unities,’’ functions of a spiritual organization, which escape the 
range of material reflexes, however complex, or of direct biologi- 
cal urges. 

The middle part of the book works out the Platonic conception 
of a ‘‘plan,’’ according to which reason rules the manifold and 
reduces the chaos of conflicting impulses to unity and order. Then 
the principal study courses are appraised as ‘‘moulds of per- 
sonality’’; this section is completed by an interesting, and on the 
whole persuasive, defence of a classical education. 

The final chapter deals with personality as the ‘‘rich harmonic 
integration’’ of man‘s characteristic tendencies, and with our Lord 
in His human nature as the ideal of personality. This chapter and 
that which treats of the nature and educational value of the 
artistic activity, or ‘‘creative power,’’ are perhaps the most stimu- 
lating in the volume. But Father Castiello is not immune from 
the temptation which seems to beset philosophers of a synthetic 
temper. At times his irresponsibility in the use of language makes 
one wonder if one is not reading Croce on esthetic theory ! Phrases 
like ‘‘harmony,’’ ‘‘organic unity,’’ are used too liberally, and with- 
out sufficient specification of their content to excuse such writing 
from the charge of formalism. And it is altogether too facile to 
sum up the tragedy of Hamlet as the study of the ruin of a ‘‘bril- 
liant doubter,’’ an illustration of the law that ‘‘if the strong, 


1A Humane Psychology of Education. By Jaime Castiello, S.J. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxiii, 254. Price, 7s. 6d 
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narrow groove of a resolute, practical judgment does not canalize 
a man’s mental energy, it oozes out and is spilt and wasted”’ (p. 
62). While it is not easy to interpret Hamlet adequately—prob- 
ably it has not yet been done—yet any analysis is evidently super- 
ficial which sees the Tragedy as a kind of moral tale and repre- 
sents the hero’s hesitations and questionings as separate from his 
heroic quality, as something additional and external to those gifts 
and that unique mood of experiencing which set him indefinitely 
above the other characters, the ‘‘men of action’’ of the play. 

There are some obscure remarks on p. 54 to the effect that, 
unlike truth and goodness which are admitted to be ‘‘useful for 
the intellect and the will,’’ ‘‘beauty as such even in the intellec- 
tual and moral order is completely useless.’’ Later references to 
this topic suggest that no more is meant than that beauty is an 
end or absolute ; but so are truth and goodness. 

There are some minor defects, typographical and others, which 
might be mentioned were the author still alive to profit by friendly 
correction. However, in spite of certain limitations this book 
should prove suggestive and inspiring to teachers. As an exposi- 
tion of the spiritual and intellectual benefits of ‘‘Humanism’’ in 
education, it never approaches the level of Newman’s ‘‘Idea of 
a University,’’ though it sometimes covers the same ground. But 
Father Castiello achieves a synthesis which, so far as the reviewer 
knows, has not previously been attempted from the same point of 
view ; and the ideals of education are explicitly related to both the 
findings of recent empirical psychology and to pedagogical method. 


A.A.S. 








SHORT NOTICES 
Mora. THEOLOGY. 


NOTHER useful book regarding Matrimony has been written 

by Pére Chaussegros de Léry, S.J., and is called Le Privilége 
de la Foi (Coll. Immac. Concept., Montreal : $1.50). It is a detailed 
exposition of the practice of the Church in regard to the Pauline 
privilege and the power of the Holy See to dissolve non-sacramen- 
tal marriages. The subject is one of great importance in the mis- 
sion-field : and in view of the fact that at the present day great 
numbers of people in Europe and America have never been bap- 
tized, it promises to become of almost equal importance in civilized 
countries. The conditions requisite for the use of the privilege 
are dealt with in successive chapters. From these it appears how 
extremely careful is the Church to secure the exact fulfilment of 
every condition before she permits a convert to take this step. 
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Another important chapter deals with the cases in which the 
Church can dispense from the obligation of interpellation. The 
documentation is very thorough. The author has put under con- 
tribution, not merely the works of the best canonists, but the rul- 
ings given by the Sacred Congregations on cases proposed for 
their decision. The book is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. 

Dr. Herbert Doms, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau, published in German a work on Marriage, entitled Vom 
Sinn und Zweck der Ehe, translated by Paul and Marie Simone 
Thisse into French under the title Du Sens et de la Fin du Mariage 
(Desclée : 21.00 fr.). The book deals with the benefits of Chris- 
tian Marriage and lays great stress on the spiritual relations of 
husband and wife in conjugal society. This theme indeed practi- 
cally runs through the whole book. It is an aspect of marriage 
that needs emphasizing and it undoubtedly tells for the elevation 
of its concept both as a divine institution and a sacrament. The 
writer’s chapter on the sacramentality of marriage is particularly 
good. There are added moral and pastoral applications of the 
author’s teaching which will be greatly appreciated. 


BIBLICAL. 


In dealing with biblical passages that present a considerable 
difficulty, such as no solution is likely to explain quite adequately, 
it is a point of wisdom not to reject hypotheses which may contain 
some element or chance of truth. Father Closen, S.J., in his 
study of Genesis vi, 1—4, Die Siinde der Séhne Gottes : ein Beitrag 
zur Theologie der Genesis (Biblical Institute: pp. xx, 258), dis- 
poses to his entire satisfaction of the view that the ‘‘sons of God’’ 
are angels or men of the line of Seth, but does not appear to 
realize sufficiently the objections to understanding them as ‘“‘all 
mankind.’’ He is also convinced that the Epistle of Jude maintains 
‘‘the utmost reserve’’ (p. 99) upon the manner of their sin. How- 
ever doubtful these results, there is much careful exegesis of words 
and phrases, which no one investigating this age-long problem 
can afford to neglect. 


CATECHETICAL. 


Father Michael Gatterer, S.J., has combined two of his earlier 
writings in his Gottes Gedanken iiber des Kindes Werden (Rauch : 
1.70 rm.). He no doubt succeeds in the delicate task of exposing 
both Natural Law and the Church’s teaching on such matters as 
the Human Body, Marriage, Chastity, the Sixth Commandment. 
An appendix teaches Catholic mothers how to instruct their grow- 
ing children in these and similar subjects of vital interest. 
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SACRED ART. 


It may safely be said that rarely have there been available for 
the purpose of catechetical-teaching, pictures as artistic, moving 
and instructive as The 50 Bible Pictures for Catechetical Instruc- 
tion (Ars Sacra, Munich: size, 25 in. by 33 in., mounted on card- 
board, price of single picture: 9s. 4d.; of entire series: £20). It 
is to be hoped that Gebhard Fugel’s masterpieces will replace those 
cheap unreal representations of biblical scenes that unfortunately 
are so common in this country. It is a pity that the price of these 
wonderfully coloured facsimile reproductions is so high that many 
can purchase them only at a sacrifice. 


DOocTRINAL. 


For a careful and scientific analysis of the Encyclical ‘‘Divini 
Redemptoris,’’ against Communism, we would strongly recom- 
mend Le Pape et Le Communisme, by Mgr. Paul Richard 
(Desclée: Paris). The author divides the Encyclical into 
chapters, then takes it section by section, using different types, 
commenting on each, not only in his own words, but also in the 
words of disillusioned writers like Gide and Citrine. Communist 
authors are quoted to show their aims ; communist deeds, not least 
in Spain, are used to show how those aims are carried out. Mar- 
ginal headings help the reader to follow the argument, as well as 
a suitable index. 


APOLOGETIC. 





The devil, once he succeeded in Russia in establishing the 
reign of Antichrist, was not likely to confine his energies to that 
hapless country, and so we may expect the spread of militant 
atheism to correspond with the decay of Christianity in every 
region of the globe. Nothing but the revival of Christianity in 
the individual soul and in society can stem that invasion: hence 
the value of the literature of defence which fortifies reason against 
the attacks of passion and sentiment. Two notable books are to 
hand to help us to show up the folly and futility of the Antichris- 
tian, and to refute whatever vain things he may devise. The first 
is a translation into English, by Father Aloysius Ambruzzi and 
others, of Kologriwof’s Somme Catholique contre les Sans-Dieu, 
with the title God, Man and the Universe: An Answer to the God- 
less (Coldwell : 6s.), which compresses into some 12 sections and 
600 pages a complete statement of the theistic and Christian posi- 
tion, ineffectually assailed by the shallow and illogical sophistries 
of the dogmatic atheist. Each section is the work of a specialist 
and is furnished with a bibliography. The most valuable, in view 
of the approaching Godless Congress in London, is Pére de 
Bivort’s account of the Godless Movement and its Action in the 
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World, which brings its history almost up to date, and is avail- 
able in a separate form, which was reviewed here last month. 

The second helpful volume is on a much larger scale running 
to 1,380 pages with another hundred devoted to illustrations. It 
is called simply Apologétique (Bloud et Gay: 120.00 fr.), and is 
edited by M. Maurice Brillant and M. l’Abbé M. Nédoncelle, with 
the assistance of thirty eminent French and Belgian contributors, 
and it covers a very wide range of Catholic belief, morality and 
development. Its sub-titlR—Nos raisons de croire; réponses aux 
objections—indicates its scope and arrangement : it is the Catho- 
lic’s answer, detailed, explicit, well-reasoned, to the modern 
world’s challenge to his Faith, and his refutation of all the diffi- 
culties, real or merely captious and ignorant, to which its contact 
with an unbelieving world gives rise. To set forth only the scheme 
of the work would exhaust more space than we can afford, but it 
would not be too much to say that if it had been published, at a 
much higher price, not between a pair of covers but in a series of 
ten or twelve volumes, it would not then have seemed too detailed. 
The contributors, under editorial direction, have worked in com- 
plete harmony, and there is little repetition. The many pages of 
excellent illustrations have reference mainly to the evolution of 
man and of religion. Armed with this great yet handy volume 
which is equipped with a copious Index and a well-digested sum- 
mary of contents, the modern apologist—and we are all sum- 
moned to that role—can face his task with complete confidence. 

In Could you Explain Catholic Practices? by the Rev. Charles J. 
Mullaly, S.J. (Apostleship of Prayer, N.Y. : 25 cents), the author 
has produced a small Catholic Dictionary, illustrated throughout, 
containing explanations of some sixty details, which a Catholic 
regularly meets with in his everyday life, but which, perhaps, he 
might be at a loss to explain. Baptism ceremonies, Mass rites, 
Holy Week, Incense, Religious Life—these are but a few of the 
subjects. Apart from the instruction contained, or because of it, 
this extraordinarily cheap little book of nearly 200 pages, is very 
interesting. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In Entrevisions du Ciel (Cité Chrétienne : 22.50 fr.) the author, 
M. H. P. Faffin, discusses at length the different aspects of 
heaven, basing his work on the philosophy of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. The book is written in an interesting dialogue form 
reminiscent of Plato; but it stresses the philosophical rather than 
the spiritual side of the subject. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Father Karl Rahner, S.J., a young professor at Innsbruck Uni- 
versity, has already made his name through many valuable studies 
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on patristic and mystical theology. His Worte ins Schweigen 
(Rauch: 1.80 rm.) are talks of the loving soul with God, of the 
kind made familiar by the late Father Lippert. They are compar- 
able to the latter’s classic writings for their beautiful prose, their 
warm personal tone, their deep insight into the human heart. 
One seldom comes across ascetical books as deep and sound as this 
one which is based on both an intensely lived religious experience 
and a clear vision of dogma. 

Dom Thomas Michels’s Die géttliche Gabe der Vollkommenheit 
(Rauch: 1.80 rm.) contains conferences delivered to a semi-re- 
ligious community of ladies and dealing only with one aspect of 
the spiritual life : the sacramental and gratuitous character of the 
“‘divine gift of perfection.’’ Although the book is inspiring, it 
may be doubted whether the Fathers and early monastic writers, 
much quoted throughout the book, lend themselves to the highly 
mystical interpretation which they are given here. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 


Professor Scott Buchanan, in The Doctrine of Signatures 
(Kegan Paul: 7s. 6d. n.), has written an original book on the 
philosophy of science; highly abstract in form and so not easy 
to read, especially as the author chooses a terminology all his own, 
or puts new connotations to old philosophical terms. Thus, on 
pp. 178—179, he reduces the scholastic ‘‘transcendentals’’ to five 
and elaborates them into 100 distinct possible propositions, divided 
into five groups: ‘‘With Ens as subject we have the Enti-verse 
with Unum the Universe, with Bonum the Boniverse, with Verum 
the Veriverse, and since Res and Aliquid appear to be opposites 
of one another, the fifth ‘Verse’ is the Re-ali-verse. .. It is with 
this system of reference that I have been viewing the medical 
arts and sciences in the preceding pages.’’ By ‘‘signatures’’ the 
author means symbols, and having analysed symbols in the medie- 
val trivium of grammar, rhetoric and logic, and in the quadrivium 
of arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy, which constitute 
the Liberal Arts, he proceeds to recognize these signatures in an 
elaborate and interesting analysis of the Laboratory Arts, and in 
the Clinical Arts of diagnosis, prognosis and therapy. The author 
shows himself conversant with Positive and Nominalistic philo- 
sophy, but seems to ignore the great Realistic Philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. Accordingly, we find in the book more of novelty 
than of truth, for the author makes many challenging statements ; 
few, for instance, will subscribe to such assertions as ‘‘The ‘either- 
or’ form of diagnostic judgment is the technical way a physician 
has of stating what medical science finds out about a patient’’ 
(p. 66) ; ‘‘Under present standards prognosis uncovers only enough 
of the past and future to single out one cause for all the trouble. 

This substitution lies at the root of most modern quackery, 
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the kind of quackery which is often accepted unawares by the 
honest professional man’’ (p. 71). We need not, however, discuss 
further a painstaking volume which probably few of our readers 
will meet. 

HISTORICAL. 

In the series, ‘‘Les Beaux Voyages d’autrefois,’’ that of Odoric 
de Pardenone (Téqui: 5.00 fr.) must occupy an important place. 
Friar Odoric, the Franciscan, following his predecessor, the 
famous John of Monte Corvino, undertook at the bidding of the 
Pope the journey, mainly by sea, from Venice to Pekin. He set 
out in 1314, and in this little volume we have his journal written 
on the way. First across Asia Minor, then down the Red Sea and 
across the Indian Ocean to Thana, near Bombay, round the coast 
to Ceylon, Java and Borneo, and finally into China—the reader 
may follow his course with ease. On the way he notes the 
manners and customs of the people, still more when he comes to 
China itself. Evidently Friar Odoric wrote for the benefit of those 
who were to come after him ; but it was long before that happened. 
An excellent preface, and a full bibliography, make this little book 
of value to students of Church history in Asia. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The first volume of the Correspondance du Cardinal Pierre de 
Berulle (Edited by Jean Dagens, Bibliotheque de la Revue d’ His- 
toire Ecclesiastique, Louvain) covered the years 1599—1618, dur- 
ing which period the Cardinal played a notable part in the religious 
activities of Henri IV and founded his Congregation of the 
Oratory. In the second volume of this admirable work, Professor 
Dagens publishes 325 more letters of Berulle and his correspon- 
dents, covering the years 1419—1624, years of crisis, as the Editor 
rightly calls them. First there was the controversy as to who 
should be Superior of the Carmelites in France. The Jesuits be- 
came involved in it on the opposite side to Berulle who, however, 
finally had his way. Another crisis arose from his advocacy of 
‘‘The Servants of Jesus and Mary”’ and his letters on this subject 
reveal the depth and solidity of his doctrine on the spiritual life. 
Professor Dagens is doing an important work in his editing of 
this correspondence; orz which will have to be consulted by all 
future historians of religious thought in France during the seven- 
teenth century. 

Professor C. Colleer Abbott has brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion by the publication of the third volume—Further Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford University Press: 16s. ».}-—of 
his edition of the poet’s correspondence, an enterprise wherei:y he 
has put all lovers of the poet irrevocably in his debt. Although 
the substantial gleanings which make up this volume cannot on 
the whole vie in literary interest with the contents of the previous 
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two, still they illustrate in so many different ways the character 
and mind of a famous man that there is more than ample justifica- 
tion for their being published. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the three main sections in which the letters are arranged—each in 
chronological sequence—is the correspondence, mainly concerned 
with poetical criticism, with Coventry Patmore, both sides of 
which have been preserved. But the longer series of his letters— 
from 1863 to 1888, with considerable intervals— to A. W. M. 
Bailey show the poet’s keen interest in a branch of learning— 
Egyptology—of which his other writings give little trace. Pro- 
fessor Abbott has expended the same meticulous care in explaining 
the allusions to persons and events which marked his previous 
volumes, and in his Preface and long Introduction he provides 
all the collateral information which enables the bearing of the 
various letters to be easily understood. We are especially glad 
that he has finally disposed of the legend that Patmore’s destruc- 
tion of his prose-work, ‘‘Sponsa Dei,’’ was directly due to the 
advice of Hopkins. Two interesting portraits of the poet, aged 12, 
are included in the volume, as well as two clever sketches from 
his pencil. The publication of this volume completes practically 
the whole of the poet’s Remains, and the student has now copious 
material for the understanding of a rare and fascinating figure in 
English literature. 

We may add here that the University Press has added to its 
‘*Oxford Book-Shelf’’ Series, a reprint at 3s.6d. of Father Lahey’s 
Life of G. M. Hopkins which remains the only convenient means 
of getting a comprehensive view of the man and his work as yet 
published. 

The significance of Trois Gueux du Seigneur, by Elie Maire 
(Bonne Presse: Paris) cannot be mistaken; if it could, it would 
be made clear by the excellent preface from the pen of Cardinal 
Baudrillart. The author has brought together the lives of three 
men who literally surrendered everything for Christ’s sake, and 
lived the lives of tramps and beggars; first, the well-known St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre; then the less well-known Charles Maire 
(1814—1865), less well-known at least to English readers; finally 
Germain Nouveau, poet, artist, contemplative (1851—1920), whose 
life is, perhaps, the most astonishing of the three. It is the story 
of one who, with all the world before him, of art and of letters, 
and with the genius capable of great things, yet abandoned all 
to live the life of the lowliest of the lowly. This book, translated 
into English, would surely find many readers. 

We have no doubt that some day a full Life will be written of 
Dom Jean-Baptiste Chautard, the eminent Cistercian who travelled 
the world over in the interests of his Order, and yet could find 
opportunity for such a spiritual book as the well-known L’Ame 
de tout Apostolat. In the meantime a smaller work, Images de 
Dom Chautard, by the experienced biographer Elie Maire (Flam- 
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marion: 10.00 fr.), may fill up the gap. The author does not 
attempt to follow Dom Chautard in his travels; he is content to 
describe him at home, and in his own country. One chapter alone 
in the book makes it worth while; that which describes Dom 
Chautard’s interview with Clemenceau in 1901, and what came 
of it. 

Those who are interested in the history, spirit and influence of 
the Franciscan Order may find some help in an exhaustive work 
edited by Father Jerome a Fellette, O.M.Cap., viz., De S. 
Laurentii a Brundisio ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum activitate 
apostolica ac operibus, testimoniorum elenchus, quem collegit et 
ordine disposuit Adm. Rev. Dr. Hieronymus a Fellette, 
Ord.Min.Cap. (Venetiis, Typogr. S. Marci). The volume, whose 
scope is plainly indicated in its title, includes a collection of re- 
productions of paintings of the Saint. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


We have several times mentioned without formal notice two 
recent and very valuable publications of the Catholic Social Guild 
—A Code of Social Principles (6d. n.), and A Code of International 
Ethics (1s. n.), the Year-Book of the Guild for 1937. The former 
booklet is the mature fruit of the deliberations of the ‘‘Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies’’ founded in 1920 by Cardinal 
Mercier and still holding its periodical sessions at Mechlin under 
his successor. Catholic members from twelve different countries, 
ten of them in Europe, with Japan and the United States represent- 
ing Asia and America respectively, comprise the Union as it is 
and the present English version of the Code is translated from 
the second 1933 edition. The whole of life—individual, family, 
social, political, economic and international—is surveyed in its 
seventy-two pages in a series of doctrinal assertions and explana- 
tions, drawn mainly from Papal teaching and applied to the 
changing circumstances of modern times: thus it forms for the 
social student a ready source of reference and a framework of 
sound principles, not to be found outside the Church. The second 
work—A Code of International Ethics—is also a product of the 
Union and is intended to supplement the first which could touch 
only summarily on its theme. Here again we find sure guidance 
on a subject on which the public mind outside the Church is in- 
credibly confused, and yet so unprecedented are modern conditions 
of international contacts that in many cases the authors do not 
venture on a decided opinion but are content with suggesting 
what may be the right course. Appeals to the ‘‘law of nature,’’ 
unless Christian morality is really meant, are unsatisfactory, and 
as to the conventional ‘‘law of nations,’’ that is in a state of chaos. 
However, the Code gives us the best assistance available at pre- 
sent, and Catholics should study it carefully. The French edition 
is published by ‘‘Editions Spes’’ at 12.00 fr. 
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LITERARY. 


To the composition of his Lapland Journey (Geoffrey Bles: 
tos. 6d. n.) Dr. Halliday Sutherland has brought unimpaired the 
keen observation, the remarkable memory and the gifts as a 
raconteur, which made the fame of his volumes of reminiscence. 
Although necessarily confined to a definite track with a limited 
schedule of time, he has managed to bring into his book a great 
deal of varied matter which at first sight has little connexion with 
Lapland. One would hardly expect, for instance, that in the very 
first chapter an extraordinarily interesting account of the identifi- 
cation of the quartered remains of Blessed John Southworth, which 
are preserved in Westminster Cathedral, would find place, yet it 
follows quite naturally from the description of the relics of King 
Henry, an Englishman who became a martyr in Finland. Similarly 
the various personal contacts during his journey—and he met all 
sorts of men and women, both natives and travellers—give occasion 
for many humorous anecdotes and reminiscences. Meanwhile, 
much solid information, geographical, ethnological, historical and 
social, together with curious details about reindeer, bear and wolf, 
is deftly conveyed in the narrative, so that one can hardly imagine 
a better guide-book for one actually making the same journey, or 
a more entertaining glimpse of the unknown for the stay-at-home 
traveller. We wish that as a scientific man the author had sug- 
gested some explanation of the prolonged illusion he experienced 
when sleighing by night through a snowy wood, which he describes 
in ‘*The Enchanted Forest’’ and learns later that is not uncommon, 
being called ‘‘The Phantasmagoria.’’ The prevalent religion which 
he encountered was that of Russian Orthodoxy, which naturally 
enough he found in a decaying state. We suggest that in a second 
edition some views of the picturesque regions of lake, wood and 
river, which he so vividly portrays, should be included: we have 
seen some which are exceedingly attractive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Those who have to teach Latin Prose, i.e., to elucidate for the 
instruction of the simple mind of youth the differences between 
the comparatively straightforward uninflected English sentence 
and the elaborate ‘‘periodic’’ structure of the Latin, will welcome 
the profound analysis of Latin Moods and Tenses—called Scito 
Cur (Know Why)—which a Ramsgate Benedictine, Dom E. L. 
Willems, D.Ph. et L. (Louvain) has recently published (Monastery 
Press, Ramsgate: 7s. 6d.). It is the work of a practical teacher, 
who has “‘tried it on the dog’’ in his own classes with conspicu- 
ous success, and it illustrates the old and true contention that the 
best way of learning English, and attaining grace and force and 
flexibility in the language is to turn it into Latin and back 
again. Dom Willems shows how truly scientific the process is, 
and how, if properly applied, it must develop both reason and 
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imagination. In one’s own last century school-days it was Brad- 
ley’s Arnold which first showed that ‘‘Latin Prose’’ was not a 
jig-saw puzzle but a highly intellectual exercise. Scito Cur worthily 
carries on that tradition. 

A most important and illuminating Statement on the Status of 
the Women of Native Races, presented by St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance to the XVIIIth Assembly of the League of 
Nations and now in its second impression (League of Nations 
Document A.14, 1937, v-), raises a question of such importance to 
the Commonwealth that it deserves fuller treatment than we can 
give it at the moment. Pending a later discussion we may here 
say that it admirably illustrates the fine work which the Alliance 
is doing in keeping Christian ideals of justice and humanity be- 
fore our Colonial Administrators. 


THE MISSIONS. 


It is greatly to the credit of both the compilers of the Annuaire 
des Missions Catholiques de Chine (Tousewe Press, Zikawei) and 
of the missionaries that, in spite of the terrible conflict, all but 
six mission-stations have sent in their returns. The resulting in- 
formation is highly encouraging, showing the number of Catholics 
to have passed the three million mark, hoped for last year, by 
18,338. This means an increase of only 84,163 against last year’s 
115,336, but catechizing has been impeded by various external 
causes peculiar to this year. Conversions, too, are sound, stand- 
ing the test of bastinado, prison and eviction. Advance is shown 
in education and medical work, but it is to be expected that next 
year a distinct spiritual setback will have to be recorded owing 
to the material ravages of war. 

A new publication, Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissen- 
schaft (Aschendorffsche Verlag., Miinster, every four months; 
about 100 pp.; price abroad, 5.63 rm.), is of a high order, giving 
not only mission theory but an account in some detail of mission 
progress. Thus, while one editor offers a searching examination 
of the question of native religious, and another contributes help- 
ful suggestions towards the approach to followers of pagan re- 
ligions, the handbook contains a useful review of mission activity 
in Europe. The latter, however, suffers from want of up-to-date 
information on some points. Again, a scholarly treatment is 
given of the development of the Franciscan Order in China, based 
on documents handled with caution and raising interesting ques- 
tions. The reckoning, however, in statistics of members of the 
Third Order as full Franciscans is bound to be misleading. 


PERIODICALS. 


It is relevant and right that Modern Sacred Art, an international 
annual, the first number of which appeared in January with 16¢ 
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splendid illustrations in monotone, should open its survey with a 
separate section on Rome, which, in the Middle Ages, the era of 
a universally Catholic and truly great inspiration, was the centre 
of all the arts. Part I takes us round Europe with photographs, 
of churches, elucidated by biographical and descriptive notes, 
equal prominence being given to exterior and interior architecture, 
sculpture and relief, ornament in paint and mosaic, stone and 
metal, glass and wood, among which we find work by Joan Morris, 
S.P., the editor. Wéith such notable selections it is invidious to 
point in a particular direction, though the church of St. Monica 
at Liverpool and that of Christ the King at Turner’s Cross, Cork, 
are noticeably interesting examples of the modern trend in ecclesi- 
astical architecture on this side of the channel. Of the Special 
Articles in Part II, ‘‘The Evolution of the Chalice,’’ condensed 
though it is, contains a wealth of valuable historical and esthetic 
detail and no less than 24 pictured chalices. Part III consists of 
two articles on Aisthetic Philosophy, while Part IV, also illus- 
trated, is a guide to the work of religious Orders and societies 
fostering Catholic art. The printing of both text and illustrations 
is admirable ; specially commendable is the clear, well-spaced type 
of the headlines. This annual deserves the thanks of all educated 
in the principles of sacred art and of all not yet so fortunate. 

Miss Morris is also the Editor of a profusely illustrated bi- 
monthly called Art Notes (40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1: 
3s. 6d. per annum) wherein matters of interest to, and controversy 
among, Catholic artists are freely discussed. Its double Summer 
Number (May—August : 1s.) contains, amid much that is stimu- 
lating, an appreciation of Epstein and a review of Mr. E. Bower 
Norris’s modern churches. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The C.T.S. has lately published the following twopenny pamph- 
lets : an Illustrated Mass and Communion Book for children, which 
will serve as a companion to their earlier ‘‘Illustrated Confession 
Book’’; and in the larger format An Introduction to Utopia, by 
F. J. Moorhead, which well presents the spirit of St. Thomas 
More’s famous jeu d’esprit; a useful exposition of The Group 
Movement, by Bishop Browne of Galway; and a biographical 
sketch by Father A. F. Day, S.J., entitled Twin Heroes of the 
Vatican Council. This will be of special interest to converts from 
Judaism. In addition to these there are two telling leaflets in 
the Bellarmine Society Series (numbers 47 and 48, 50 for 6d.), 
One in Christ and The Communion of Saints. 

Under the title Population Prospects (C.S.G.: 2d.) Mr. E. R. 
Roper Power’s recent articles in The Tablet have been reprinted 
in a pamphlet and merit the study of every earnest sociologically- 
minded Catholic. The modern phenomenon of the declining birth- 
rate is not due only to the failure of non-Catholics to maintain 
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the family: the Catholic population is also declining, if not so 
rapidly. The author gives the alarming facts and the necessary 
remedies—the upshot of which is, in the words of Professor Carr- 
Saunders, ‘‘to place the family where it ought, on all grounds, 
to be, in the centre of the social field and to bring all other institu- 
tions into appropriate relations to it.’’ In this necessary task 
Catholics can do more than others. 

In the two recent issues of The Catholic Mind (America Press : 
5 cents) we find the usual well-chosen reprints—specially interest- 
ing examples of which are Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the Holy 
Ghost, and the article on ‘‘Writers for a New Catholic Genera- 
tion,’’ by F. Gordon O'Neill, which appear in the issues for May 
8th and April 22nd respectively. The same publishers have pro- 
duced a booklet on Fascism (5 cents), by J. LaFarge, S.J., and 
another on Propaganda in the Press, by J. A. Toomey, S.J., which 
are equally timely. 

From the Paulist Press, New York, we have numbers 11—14 
(at 5 cents each) of the Social Action Series. These should prove 
useful for reference on the subjects of which they treat, as well as 
for their zealous and skilful method of instruction. They are 
called (11) Our Rural Proletariat, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B.; (12) Debt System or Property System, by Richard Dana 
Skinner ; (13) Why the Guilds Decayed, by Henry Somerville ; and 
(14) Women in Industry, by Members of the N.C.W.C. Social 
Action Department. 

In Spain with the International Brigade, by ‘‘An English Work- 
ing Man”’ (B.O. & W. : 6d.), who served with the Brigade, is one 
of the many true and terrible indictments of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

Geo. Coldwell, Ltd., have issued as: admirable ‘‘handbook’’ on 
the First Thursday Devotion (2d.), by Clement Mercer, S.D.S., 
illuminatingly prefaced by Father Martinda!e. 

A digest of various utterances of ovr Holy Father concerning 
Catholic Action has been made, classified and expounded for social 
study by Father J. D. Loeffler, S.)., with the title Catholic Direc- 
tives (Central Bureau Press, St. Louis: 20 cents). For the pur- 
pose of translating the abstract Catholic Action into Action by 
Catholics the little book is admirably adapted. 

Without accusing the Japanese people as such of being guilty 
of unjust warfare against China—they have not the means of 
knowing the facts and are not politically developed enough to in- 
fluence their Government, if they did—we may accept the version 
of The War in the Far East, which is set forth by Mgr. Paul Yu- 
Ping, Vicar-Apostolic of Nanking, in a pamphlet with that title 
(C.S.G.: 2d.), as substantially correct, and that condemns the 
Imperial Government of Japan as exercising without any possible 
doubt unjust aggression against China—a crime in which all the 
members of the League of Nations have no little share. 
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